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THYRA DESMOND; 


oR, 
THE MAIDEN OF THE LAKE, 


——@~—— 
CHAPTER I. 
Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night 
Like a rich jewel in an Ethiop’s ear; 
Beauty too rich for use, for earth too dear. 
So shows a snowy dove trooping with crows 
As yonder jody o'er at fellows shows. 
4 * 


Did my heart love till now; forswear it, sight ! 
For I ne’er saw true beauty fill to-night. 
Shakespeare. 

“THEN you really have the charity to permit me 
to await my friend O’Byrne’s return, my. dear 
madam?” said a young and distinguished-looking 
man, who was at the moment standing near the 
window of the drawing-room, in the Rectory of 
Ballyglass, with eyes that seemed irresistibly drawn 
to the romantic prospect it commanded, albeithis 
attention was given ostensibly to his hostess, the 
mistress of the little domain. 

Mrs. O'Byrne was, in truth, quite attractive enough 
to have en her guest’s thoughts and homage, 
in spite of the thirty or more years—a period that 
had certainly passed very lightly over her. bright 
nature and piquante features. She had the wonderful 
Irish. eyes, the rich, clear Irish complexion, and, 
above all, the laughing gaiety of expression that 
lefies the power of time to destroy. 

And Brian Vesci was perfectly capable of ap- 
Preciating the winning charms possessed by the 
wae = wife of his old school friend, to 

ose rectory he was now paying & ing visit en 
Toute to the metropolis. tat ot 0 ae 

Was it then the beautiful picturesque grounds 
that sloped down to the noble Lough Corrib which so 
attracted his gaze? Was it the sheeny sunlight on 
its waters, or the fairy boats which floated with their 
miniature sails, that seemed only §t to be managed 
by Titania and her court ? wav 

Mrs, O’Byroe was perhaps enliglitened on the 
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[FLORAL SPOILs.] 


subject by the sudden passing of a light figure 
across the bay windows, one of which opened like 
a doorof the house, and the subsequent entrance of 
the new comer who had occasioned that momentary 
shade. 

“See, Nora, dear, can you really forgive my 
gourmandise des fleurs?’’ exclaimed a sweet girlish 
voice, with the faintest possible touch of brogue to 
give it an additional charm. “But look at the 
beauty of my spoils,” pursued the new comer, too 
engrossed with her floral burden to perceive the 
presence of the stranger guest. 

“Well, Thyra, you are, I know, an incorrigible 
little reiver where flowers are in question,” replied 
Mrs. O'Byrne, laughing, “so it is of no use to 
scold you, even were we alone. At any rate, 1 will 
defer my lecture to be given in private, and intro- 
duce to you instead a new guest—an old friend of 
Maurice's. Mr. Vesci, let me~ present you to our 
friend and neighbour, Miss Desmond.” 

Certainly Thyra Desmond looked more like the 
flower queen, the Goddess Flora, in Brian’s eyes than 
@ mere country-bred damsel, and a lovelier vision 
seldom, perhaps, could dazzle a young and im- 
pressionable man’s heart and brain, 

Thyra did not look more than eighteen, if, indeed, 
she had counted so many summers. Her figure was 
light and round, graceful as youth, free exercise 
and natural symmetry could make it, and her face 
more than completed the charm, The lovely dark 
gray eyes, with long lashes, had a violet tint in some 
peculiar lights; the hair looked like chestnut that 
had caught and imprisoned sunbeams in its meshes. 
The skin resembled painted velvet in its soft grain 
and delicate bloom, and her lips were simply beyond 
description, because the mobile mouth could express 
either scorn, or love, or joy, or pensive thought, 
according to the mood of the spirit within the fair 


form. 

In truth, Thyra Desmond was about tho loveliest 
specimen of the fascinating Irish girls who play 
such sad havoc with the hearts and wills of their 
captive admirers. 
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And though Brian Vesci had run the gauntlet of 
many bright faces and arch smiles, he decided that 
he had never known what beauty was till now. 

It by no means took the time which the portrait 
has consumed to convey this information to his 
mind. 

Still, though Thyra did in her surprise drop some 
flowers on the carpet, the young man was too ex- 
perienced to betray any such feeling to either the young 
colleen or ber friend. ‘He hastily sprang forward to 
pick up the blossoms for the fair robber, and only 
ventured to detain one of the choice myrtle blossoms 
which were, indeed, the most modest portions of the 
lovely but eplemeral children of nature which Thyra 
had collected. 

“May I keepitasa gage, not wage of my lucky 
service ?” he asked, gaily, of the blushing girl, whose 
brightened bloom might be owing to pride as well 
as shyness. 

“I most ask Mrs. O’Byrne,” replied Thyra, 
naively. “Ihave noright to give her flowers away, 
even if I am so daring as to steal them. Nora, 
dear,” she added, turning to her friend, ‘‘I must go 
now. I have already lingered too long, and papa 
will be waiting luncheon unconscionably for me. 
Will you come with me on the lake to-morrow? I 
will be here in the boat any time you like to fix,” 

Mrs. O’Byrne laughed hesitatingly. 

“You are almost too venturesome for me, mavour- 
neen,” she said, ployfally. “ However, if the day 
be as calm as this I think I can screw up my 
courage sufficiently to trust your oarsmanship. 
Suppose you come as soon as you can after break~- 
fast, and tell Mr. Desmond not to expect you till 
you return, I suppose it is of no use to ask him to 
join us at dinner ? 

A sad look shaded for a few brief seconds the girl’s 
bright face. 

“No! oh, no! At least, I fear not. Iwill tell 
him if you wish, Nora, and I know he would come 
to you if it were possible for him to go out auy where. 
But he is not equal just now to exertion,”’ 


“Well, we will leave it to him. If you can 
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persuade him to eome we.siiall Ge charmed. , Tn 
any case, we shall rely on'your staying all day, and 
Maurice will take cara,.of you home at night. 
Addio, mia cara, Our lady keep you well.” 

Nora O'Byrne touched lightly the velvet cheek ‘of 
her young friend, and, placing the basket of flowers 
on herarm, Thyra bowed coldly to the gentleman, 
and prepared to-depart, 

Brian Vesci was not, however, to be so easily bafiled. 
He opened the door with a graceful bow, but it was 
also accompanied by a respectful yet very obvious 
extension of his hand, which Thyra Desmond could 
not pretend to ignore. 

There was a momentary touch of her slender 
fingers, then, ere he could even decide as to the pro- 
priety of escorting her tothe gate, she had sprung- 
away aud was bounding over the smooth, lawn with 
gazelle-like speed 

He returned.to Mrs, O’Byrne’s side with a very 
decided desireto ingratiate himself with the friend of 
so bewitching @ girl. 

* You tell me that your husband will not be very 
long,”’ he said, pleadingly, “‘ and [am so very anxious 
to see an old chum whom I| remember so affeetionately, 
but I fear I must not remain much longer, The 
coach leaves Galway at five, and there are some four 
miles to walk, even trusting to the Irish computation 
of the distance, witienI generally find to be at least 
half as long agains. Yet1 should be sadly vexed to 
miss O’Byrne entirely.” 

“ Are you quite obliged to goto-night'?™ said Mrs. 
O'Byrne, with #» demuresmilé thatimplied a seeret’ 
amusement at her guest's diplomatic taetics, “1 
not we shall be, very. glad to keep you till to-morrow 
if you will put op with rustic Irish) fare and aceamo 
modation.” 

Brian hesitated. 

“ It is too presuming,” he said) “2: ect 
your hospitality, Lreally. fearto risk grave: 
of your husbandt) such cool intrasion om his 
and Penates,” ; 

“Ob, Mausticndajan deal teo channish: 
coldly on an oll fi ” she rotucuedy 
* And lam. fartoo 
prerogative anless: E' was sure of ie a 
you can stay the matteris soon: } 

Mr. Vesei wage but'too happy, and in less: thiam half 
an hour from: his@erival his valise was placediii: @ 
latticed bedroom, overlooking the lakiey, andi 
furnished imthe most perfect taste, as an 
in & parsonage of a benefi¢ed h in- 
cumbent, but blessed withwdear and womaaly. ; 


accomplished in all’ feminine arts. of desorative 
{ 


embellishment. Brian was accustomedh te did, 
spacious chambers in his ancestral home and in the 
houses where he was a petted and honoured guest ; 
but he thought he had never seen so charmingly at- 
tractive an apartment as this maple-furnished bed- 
room, with all its snowy hangings, its brilliant. trifles 
worked by Nora’s skilful fingers, its cabinet pictures 
and bookshelves that were also the production 
of her own and her husband’s industry and taste. 

Then the view with its emerald green, its dazzling 
flowers, its calm late, and above all the glimpse of a 
white villa amidst the trees on the opposite bank, 
which he fancied might be Thyra’s home, was lovely 
enough to cover # multitude of deficiencies in hig 
surroundings, had such existed. 

Bo Brian blessed the stars that had cast hig lot so 
propitiously, aud secretly hoped his friend might be as 
hospitably inclived as the pretty, piquante wife. 

© descended at the sound of the bell; which 
summoned him to the mid-day meal or luncheon, after 
a brief but refreshing toilet, and to his mingled 
relief and alarm evcountered the grave though kiudly 
features of the clergyman, who had been bis friend 
and protector at school in his boyish days. 

Mr. O’Byrne was some few years the senior of 
Bryan and had stood his champion in many of the 
trials and oppressions that are inseparable from 
public-school life, and though Brian was the only 
son and heir of a wealthy baronet, and Maurice the 
portionless nephew of a bachelor uncle who had 
undertaken the expenses of his education, yet the 
friendship had become as strong and true as benefits 
conferred aud'warm gratitude in return could kindle 
in two honest and Kindly though most diverse 
natores. 

But it was some ten’ years since they had met, and 
Brian only realized the changes that such a period 
can work when le saw the worn look of his friend 
and the hair, in’ which there were some premature 
white streaks already varying the dark, rich brown. 

A few words, however, soon removed all restraint 
and embarrassment from the younger man’s mind. 

“This is truely kind, Vesci,” exclaimed Mr. 
O’Byrne, extending his hand for a grasp as warm as 
in their Harrow days. “I hardly thought y.u. iu 
your gay life, would remember a quiet Irish pars on, 
and take the trouble to come round to'see him in his 
seclusion,” 


“ and I camp iit some trepidatién Jest youshould) 
tliink me an dmpertinent fellow, amd show me the 
-door;” returned the young man, joyously. “But 
Mrs. O'Byrne kindly pledged herself for my gracious 
reception.” 

“Ab, Nora always knows what will give me 
pleasure and as invariably endeavours to accomplish 
it!” retartied O'Byrne, with a fond glance at this 
bright little. wife, 

“But we are showing scant hospitality in keeping 
Mr. Vesci in starvation, Maurice,” put in’ the lady, 
gaily; “and there is some freshly caught salmon 
that will be cold unless we make more speed for its 
discussion,” 

The hint was:acted upon, and thetrie.were quickly 
arranged at the dining-table, that, wit h 
ménage, displayed all the elegan : ° 
cleanliness im the linen and the bri é cand 
glass that adorned its service. ze ae 

Brian had never relished trout so. completely or 
thought if, possible that potatoes could possess such 
a tempting flavour as om that egeasion, albeit 
excitement amd appetite were Gomowhat'et war 
while he-endemvouredto do: 
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over, and someof the mostispomtancomsly: 
of the recollections of old times had! 
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‘wain ?’’’said the rector, calm 
with what Brian thought. 
to. theenews.. 

, “Moy, but she ’ 
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the sail of tovmenmow;, 
seb if r 
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Vv 
have explored )our neighbourhood ; i 
dags’ study, Dassure We'shall bevetia 
| have your company, if you cam amuse 
ourmedist way. It ge venews ty yo 
seg Ae exickeg amd. foottall 
your took. at wo littte 
you are. Certainly in your-case-thawoy was father 
to the man.” 

“In feeling he was undodbtedly,” returned the 
young man, eagerly, “I am just as compliant to 
your orders as ever, O'Byrne, and if you really 
mean me to remain I anr a willing prisoner on 
parole.” 

* Agreed; so now I will just write a letter, and 
then we will start,’” said Maurice, cheerily. 

He was as good as his word, and the friends 
started. off at a brisk pace along the shores of the 
beautiful lake, the rector supplying all topographical 
details of the country as they went onward. 

** And who lives in that white house so charmingly 
nestling in the wood?” asked Brian, after some in- 
different questions that skilfully led up to the leading 
point be desired to know, 

“That is the rar poe of Mr. Desmond, the father 
of the young lady of whom we were speaking just 
now, Did fou see her?” said Mr, O'Byrne; with a 
furtive look at his companion, 

‘Yes, for a few moments,” was the reply, 

“She is very pretty, is she not?” continned the 
rector. 

“Yes, very, I think,” returned Brian, inwardly 
wondering how any one could call such an angel 
pretty; as well call the lake a nice bit of water, 

“Ah, itisa great pity there is such a strange 
mystery over her father’s history,” observed Mr. 
O'Byrne, determinately continuing, the subject. 
““You heard Mrs, O’Byrne say that he would not 
come to us on any account. The fact is, he is as 
completé a recluse as if he were a hermit, and it is 
very rare he leaves his own house and grounds,” 

“Indeed! That must be very dull for the young 
lady,” remarked Brian, with.affected and careful. ia- 
difference, 

“No doubt, but that might. be endured, and ia, the: 
course of time pass away,” replied Maurice, firmly. 
**Bat the more serious part of the business is that 
Mr. Desmond seems to me to have some very 
onrinous shadow on his life. He is an extremely re- 
served man, and even I, as the clergyman of the parish, 
and with a wife who is his daughter’s most. intimate 
feiend, can form no idea whatever as to hiscannexions 
and.his early life. 
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“Sure, he has buta limited income, for their. house- 


7 rg 
hold igjon the most modest aud reduced scale, and 

he'bears the stamp and the habits ef a mau ac- 
customed to afar different station. Tata often per- 
plexed at the-enomaly, and mostly on Thyra’s ac- 
‘eount.. It-mustso surely affect her future life,” 

“T suppose so; but really. there are dozens. of ec- 
centric recluses in the world, my good friend,” said 
Brian, rath ently; “and it may be vothing 
but a fancy on the part of your patisliioner- Perhaps 
he has had some severe trial, the loss of his wife 
for instance,’”” 

The rector smiled gravely. é 

“That is indeed a sore sorrow where the love is 
strong and true, as I can fully conceive,” he returned, 
“ but it would scarcely influence the whole life of a 
man of sense and feeling like Mr. Desmond. He 
came hére, I am told, some sixteen»years ago, with 
his dexighter, then a tiny creature not even able 
to, speak plainly, and who therefere has no memory 
of anytlting-save her present hom@sand habits. My 
predecessum.1 understand, tried in wein to become 
acquainted'with the then. tensut of theRock Cottage. 

Mr, Desmond ‘was, I wor Shaper more morose and 

| aseetic than now)and positively declited his rector’s 
g y appeared at church on 
i here au: atcidext-mele my wife 
as ro had a 

her own-way and softening 
Mir, Desmond’s, tho 





tasty aware of,” repli iom 
I ythiink any could exist withous@my 
g-scqueiutal withthe ocomrrence.” 
ea : * cn wn by . 
wuleas: it: i d in the garden, 
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: twice a yeu ays visit to 

receive# suttthat is paid in to the banie-ditere; but 
from. whience it comes or what is the amount are 
iquestiovs that I never concerned myself with, even 
had it been possible to ascertain the information.” 

Brian flushed consciously. 

“ You are right, O'Byrne,” ho said, ingenuously. 
“ It degenerates intoimpertinentcutiosity even when 
these mysterious romances eome before one so pro- 
minently,, But really a man ought to’be as safe from 
prying eyes and ears when he lives in his own 
strange fashion as = in your rectory, or my 
father in his Hall, and we have no business with Mr. 
Desmond and his oddities.” 

Mr, O'Byrae nodded approvingly. It was the same 
frank candour and: honourabie mature that had dis- 
tinguished Briamin his boyish days aud endeared 
him to his senior and protecting companion in the 
rough world of Harrow School, aud yet he eould 
perceive that an occasional fit of abstraction did 
pa the young guest during, the remainder. of the 


Ww « 

If Brian: Vesaci had nothing ta do with Mr.: Des- 
mond it remained to be proved whether, some 
lingering curiosity did not hover round, the dweil- 
ing-place of Mr. Desmond’s daughter. 


CHAPTER, Il, 

Turra Desmonp had; just, steered her little 
boat across the smooth water of the lake, albait her 
thoughts seemed far less engaged thaa usual by her 
favourite amusement. In. truth the Jae maiden had 
from. early childhood been as. much. accustomed to 
boating as. most girls.are to. horse exercise ox driv- 
ing, and, the same excitement aad pleasure were 
experienced. by her in this sole active diversion 
within her reach, 

But oa this.day she. let. the little. skiff. take its 
course,, with not.the actual necessary guidance; and 
Oscar, her largedeer-hound, who'was tue inseparable 
guardian and attendant of hee walks and sails, lay 
in the bottom of the boat, jag. with, so much in- 
quiring wonder as a. dog’s face.couldiexpress at. the 
unusual gravity of his mistress. 

“ It. is so strange,” she murmured, softly; “he 
must have thought it so strange that papa would 
not accept their invitation, aud so itis, more so than 
I ever perceived before.” 

‘Thyra, was decidedly testing the: rst. flavour: of 
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the tree of kniowledfe of good-and evilj and, it might’ 
be, of some ‘other hitlerto unitnown and evén un- 
suspected fegling which belongs to her sex and age. 
But‘she’ ‘startéd back as it’ were from their 
whispers and hastily sprang on shore;“and hooked 
her little boat to the Sea omed bulwark with a 
rapidity that had som g°of a most novel im- 
patience in its display: gee 
She bounded’ up theelo, ing fawn; onthe summit! 
of which stood the Roek Got and encountered or 
the — which "ae Gd * Shab: preot, a) 
carpet the talfigure df her Known réletive, lier 
Suet uiyebeciee ier, co eee tary to 
Me ees kts j t 
every attribute, pli 
even the instinct.of the. 
determine as ‘she look ai 








distinguished “beari he lines 0 
the en rete Hinplict y of his dress 
ething 


There was = 

attention ip the noble the the 

above all in the poe fixed, 
mouth,and, by some singnlar fatality, itjseemed to 
Thyra.that,she had never. marked. all, these pacticu-. 
lers.so\keenly ag at that moment, 


-“ Bapa, have I kept. you waiting ?’,. Did you,think. 
roe sadly thonghtless?” ahe. exclaimed, springing) to 
his,side as he;tarped to.meether. +. 6 a0 co ei 

_ Tema always selfish. enough, I fear, to: find -youn 


as wid egposverfaliand mauly commands. 6 9) +7 
: Itduad.dndeed: a most r timbre, like; most: af 
the characteristics of Desmond, ’aud-one that: 
could never ‘be mistaken on forgotien' when: once 
heards nolind 6 Lh J peti pe 

. 4 Amd dt is selfish a hag i, so Soe: 
she said, ‘Hanging fondly'oa his arm. “I pi 

Nora to: go over to-morrow and steyall dey, but I 
will send am excuse; and we will’be so happy; and 
enjoy this ‘bright sunshine together,” ‘she added, 
so guilty that it concealed the truth front her 
keen-eyed parent;’ ©" * ; 

“By no means; Thyra,” he replied, firmly: | “‘ ft is 
my wish, aud in’ a measure my ‘comfort, that! you 
should spend as‘much time with your friend as is 
good'for you aud' her; though there is sugh a possi- 
bility as too constant companionship,” he went on, 
with a sigh, “But” you ‘will never be tempted to 
that mistake, love of my heart,”’ , 

“Nora begged go hard that I w ‘y_and imduge 
you to So us, papa,” ahe regurned, “I think you 
would like Mr, O'Byrne if you knew him, He is, so 
grave and thoughtful and kind, Nora, ig perfectly 
devoted to him, shough,abe..is so, different irom. her 
es aid : , 
A slight spasm of some struggling emotion exrossed. 
Al, Desmond's brow as,his daughter spoke. 

“Do. you, suppose: shat itis, from saprice: ,or' 
gloemy moroseness that I refuge.all, snob advances, | 
Thyra?” he asked;-almost-sternlys*Do you think I 

ama hypochondjziac, whe shrinks from ventilating his 

foncied ailingsiim healthy atmosphere?: That must 
be your, idea. of. me, my.child.”> . w bn 

“N @ thousand times: nol’? exclaimed the 
girl, eagerly, “ Bub:alk I did. think was: that they: 
would allow you: to: be as. free at the parsonage as.at. 
the cottage, and L cannot bear, to think of you as 
always alone and sad, dearest viathes.; You. forgive, 
your Thyra, will youmet2” mtg 

“ My darling; there:.is.-notbing to forgive,” he 
said, drawing hertowards.him as they entered the 
favourite apavtment, whioh:was:halfi drewing-room, 
half library, wehexe 'byra..worked and drew and 
sang to. her father, andshe. read, wrote and.thought 
for hours, “ Thyra,’ he «went on, placing bim-. 
self in his ugua] seat,.edange chair near. the window 
which eommanded. a. view .of! the wider: seanery 
stretching away from the lake, while his daughter's 
especial. delight was, to. gaze: from. the. oppasite. 
window, at the bright. waters.and: bank, “‘byxa, | 
my olild, I have hitherto perbaps. forgotten, that. 
Tonght no longer to. treat you as.a. child; that: I) 
must not expect your young-life to. hemtterly- lost. in, 
mine, or that. you eam: remaim.content in theclond , 
which has rested. enmese: many years that it were, 
a8 strange for my:mindle vision for:it to: he: rameved, 
as for « blind man to ses light.” ‘ 

Thyra hastily buvied her facein the cushions. of 
her father’s. chair:as he apoke, ; 

It was remerkeble:how-his.smilé re-echoing in-her 
breast awakened there a chord: of which she had. 
hitherto, been, unconscious: ..A. brief week,<a day. 
before this, she wonld: have. gaily repndiated the. 
idea, would -have declared. any sneh anxiety on hie 
part as supexfluona andi unreasonable: What: had 
worked the chauge.in theleke maiden? | .:! 

“Dear papa, you. ane only too thougbtial fpr me. 
Tam ungrateful not:to.spare.you emy-such fears, 1} 


4 


nd} T will  waworthy 
+ | lovely ‘eyes ‘to his 
@.| gandour in their depths, 


heart's joy,” hemnid, iow nieh; soft) voi 
expressthetenderastemotion. 


“No; dear child; nov: It: is invpassible: I+ is: all 
contrary ‘to nature that I should be so,” he-replied. 
“ And; what is more, I have no power to alter your 
fate, save what the chances and changes of destiny 
may effect. But at any: rato I will try te guard you 
from the worst and most hidden evils that threaten 


Ey 6 : th f 
doe ouch te Yeah xtract rot + esting = 
hee cost my heart's blood.” Gon inwed Brie 
mond; a i tliat spoke 








mi Meh gare said Thyra, with a.calm’ 
lof ‘of mien that; had « tinge of er father’s 
spitit in Its prond self-reliance. “You need uot fear 


of you,” she added, raising her 


| “I believe you, my own blessed child, and I would 
that I could tell you-all’ that Lcoul@'relieve my heart 


4 Of its load and prepare yowfor the ordeal that may 


await you;'* He teplisd, fondly, «“Bat-that’ cannot 
be ; TI may only give yous faint’ shadow sketch of 
the sorrow: thet has weighed'‘me down: ‘to ‘the 
¢rushedy’ ncn re edi er le 

“It will: be roverently received and! guarded as‘a 
sacred’ trust,'whatever you may see fit to confide. in 
me, desregt: father,” ‘said Thyra, in a ‘subdued 


co, . 1 OY 
“Tt is but little.that I veal,” anid the reclase, 
gently, “but I’ would Shiota. ou, ag, best, 1, may 
against the world’s shatts.. istep. to).me, my 
child,” he went on, more.rapidly..:“‘1 was once gay, 
thoughtless, prone of. the.most favoured aud 
haughtiést of the. , of fortune. , Life had but 
one bright, attractive vista.for mq jaca yaaa 4 
| my grave—so. fer as the gifts of Providenos, eould 
be lavished on its path. Rank, wealth, love, were 
mine, éither ih’ prospect -or ‘in’ actual lou. 


| was speited, courted, ay, and beloved, © Phere was 


no doubt or fear in my mind that anyone of these 
proud joys could fail me save ‘in ‘the grave,” ‘he 
went on, ;°“*and whe inthe zenith of youth 


‘| and healsh'thinks ‘of so’ distant an‘event as death’? 


Thyra, in-one ‘hour, I'might almost‘say one moment 
I was hurled'from that proud ‘eminence, and ‘reda 

to the degraded; hopeless creature that I now am— 
that. I have been for seventeen long years.’ 

Thyra’s breast.heaved tnmultuously, a, vague terror 
ofshe kaew,not what, oppressed, her; she, could not 
speak, but waited in breathlesa,suspense for tha next 
words that,should,come from,thelips.to, which she 
had ever listened with reverent submission from her 
earliost years. - taedwold «i i 

They came at length. : j 

“ Yes, Thyra, the tergible, blow.ceme and, stunned 
pvery power of joy or juterest in my kind. I was 
hencéforth a banished and’ isolated man, with but 
one tie to life, and that was you, my only, my 
idolized child,” lie went on, in a aiding Voice. 
**Yet do 'you,” he said, vehemently, “can you 
comprehend, Thyra, that’ my’ first impulsq was to 
regret: your: very existence, that I shoylil ‘scarcely 
have wept over your coffin. save with tears that 
would’ have: been dried’ by the scorching: fire of my 
brain? Sinop.then, J have, clung to you as my sole 
comfort in life—my preserverfrom.despsir.. Thongh 
once more I feel that: you. had’ better::hawe died in 
your very infaney.” 

Thyra's. cheeks were white and her eyes flashing 
with the slarm and. resentment thatthe tale :tindled. 
Her father. must. be an, injured man, enusbed and 
scorned. by ernel, envious, false men. It never 
occured to her to doubt it; never. was her grief 
deepened by one suspicion of his truth and honour. 
There was noble heroism in her tone and look 
as slie replied'to those last words, 

“ Yes, l'‘understand, but you are wrong, It is well 
for me to live if Ican comfort and be true to you 
when all’have deserted you: If you love me, you 
can see that it is a high and sufficiegt aim for me 
in life, my father.” 

Tears sprang to his eyes, tears that had for many 
long- years been strangers to their feverish dryness. 

“You are worthy of your—but I am raving, I 
would say that you more than merit the utmost love 
and sacrifice that I can lavish on my _heart’s 
treasure,” he. said, in m broken. vaiee.,. ‘ Noble 
eliif@! ang you have never, even asked one.guestion, 
never demanded, whether it was by sin.or by mis- 
fortune that I have fallen.so low; never-showm one 
sign,of woman's curiosity to. know, the details of.the 
mystery ! ows 

He went.6n, gazing at.her, as if, his.very eyes as 
well as heart.could devour. her loveliness and lofty 


reg teost 

“ Why, should I ? It.is enough that-you are suffer- 
ing, and-that- yon. deem it unwise to tell me: the 
cause,’” she xe calmly. ‘It is not: forme: to 





will devote myself. more. completely. ito pin! 
future,” she anagrered, evasively,. fis ae mn 


add.to your wurtpeains inquisitiveness,. Ifyou. 


ths dey, intense’ 
of ‘thé andundebrable’ edictidas ‘that struck bin to" 
the et da re of his being, uf 
)) Pam read $ Twill obey alf you may wish jyor'} 


ap. unflinching, thoughtfal | 


ithink I ought to be: informed of the,seoret.of your 
life, it needs not that IL should ask it.” 

“You.are right.; you, can,scarcely tell how wise 
how right,’ said Mr’ Desmond, returning more to his 
aconstomad. manners; “ but.I will take precautions 
that you should have the means of learning the 
‘truth under of iroamstances which. I: hope 
may never occur, en I am gone, Thyra, you will 
find a paper,sealed up.in yonder oaken desk, which 
contains. ample directions.for your guidance, and 
which will inform how. ,to..ascertain. the cue 
‘of this mystery of my life. But. it. is, my,earuest 
prayer that it may maver be known to you, but that 
you; may, float gently. and. buoyantly .along. life's 
‘stream, untroubled by the, heights or, depths of its 


bk 

_ Thyra listened musingly. , 

, “I. searcely know that I, should desire such 
monotony,” she said, thoughtfully. “I feel as if 
it were better, to struggle.and conquer. thaa to live 
withont interest. or excitemont to high .and lofty 
aims. Surely you could not, submit to that, father— 
you would not lose the memories which were bright 
and elevating and happy, even if by so doing you 
could forget the pains,’ 

Mrs, Desmond shuddered. 

‘Tt is perhaps a.stream cold as that.of Lethe,” he 
returned; “and to youth like you it is unbearable; 
but it ig well that we cannot force nor ca. ve out our 
own destiny, nor, that of those, we love, or we should 
shrink back with helpless terror from the sight aud 
task But enough of thet,” heeoutinued, “all that 
T have designed to accomplish was to vindicate wy 
eccentric habits in your eyes,,.my child, to ward oi 
any heart burnings and painful pleadings on your 
part. It is sufficient that. cannot and. will not wix 
again with my kind in the degradation to which I 
have sunk, For you, my darling, it were hard to 
deprive you of all the. natural sympathies of your 
age, and your tastes,” he went ov, with a glance of 
melancholy. pridg.at hig lonely daughter, ‘‘ Yet it 
would break my heart ten thousand times over, were 
you to mest disappointments and. mortifications, 
ing you expect pleasure and homage and affec- 

on, 

Thyra raised her head proudly. 

“Do not fear for meg, dearest.father,”’ she said, in 
an assured tone, “Iam prepared to endure what is 
before, me, whatever it may be, You have borne 
years of silent, unshared suffering. Do you think [ 
am so much more cowardly that I should shrink 
under the first breath of adversity? Never!” 

And the. young head was thrown back so that her 
father could peruse,,aa it, were, each line of her 
beautiful face and detect no weakness or fear in ono 
feature it contained. 

“ Bless you, my daughter,” he said, laying his 
hand splemaly on her bright tresses, ‘such is the 
only comfort I ean receive, far greater than tears 
or caresses or womanish sympathy, I can trust you 
aud be proud that one gilt is left to me of the trea- 
sures I lost. Now let the subject. drop. Ido not 
not desire even to touch on the unhealed w. uad 
again, _ Let it once more be buried between us as it 
has been for these long years.” 

It was hard, perhaps, to impose such a test—hard 
to pour out such a. wretched, vague tale of love and, 
it may be, sin and. then demand silence from one 
who.conld bave no zelief, no confidant save in him- 
self, 

But if Thyra felt the injustice it was but for a 
moment and. the murwur was crushed back as if it 
were a.crime. 

The luncheon was concluded in anusual silence 
certainly, nor were the simple viands more. than 
tasted by either father or daughter. 

But when the meal was.over Thyra went to tho 

small cottage piano that had been.one.of Mr. Des- 
mond’s few extravagances since his residence at 
Lough Corrib, and her clear, sweet voice warbled 
some of his favourite Irish melodies. 
As tastefully she sang as if no burden had fallen 
on her young heart. Perhaps she rather shunued 
any necessity for conversation during the remainder 
of. that memorable day and took refuge in music and 
books, 

But it was the only weaknuese she betrayed and 
her smile was bright. and her caresses fond as ever 
when she bade her father good night and retired to 
her pretty apartment, fresh and pure in its fittings as 
her own nature. 

“She ig.an angel,” muttered Desmond, between 
his teeth as.she closed, the doer behind her, “and 
yet. she has but a life of wretchedness and disappoint- 
ment.before her, Where is Heaven's justice on the 
author of. such wrongs?” and his head sauk moodily 
ou his-breast andcho remained longin half unconscious 
ai 42 } Sa alu 

_ * eo * % 
“ Papa; shall. I go? Please decide which will 








make:you:most happy,” said‘T'hyra, as she rose from 
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the breakfast-table on the following morning. It 
was the sole reference, the sole proof she gave in 
look or word that she even remembered the conver- 
sation of the previcus day. 

Mr. Desmond comprehended the full value of such 
reticence, 

“ Go,” was all he said. It will be 
best for both.” 

And Thyra did not utter another word as she 
turned from the room to prepare for her little ex- 
pedition, which to her had all the charms of a rare 
and exciting pleasure. 

Yet she scarcely would have owned even to her- 
self the cause of her unusual care and deliberation in 
performing her simple toilette. 

She certainly did not boast of much variety or 
costly material in her limited wardrobe, but ‘her in- 
stinctive good taste had supplied the deficiencies of 
wealth, 

Her white Marsella dress was exquisitely fitted to 
her figure and the blue ribbous that entwined it 
matched perfectly with her white chip hat and its 
floating feather. 

Some beautiful bog-oak ornaments completed her 
attire aud as she stepped in her little boat and waved 
a gay farewell to her father as he stood on the terrace 
above a lovelier, brighter creature could scarcely 
have been found in Erin’s Isle, 

The morning’s sunshine seemed to have banished 
some of the gloom of the previous night from‘her 
buoyant spirit, but she could not dismiss the weight 
of that vague half confidence from her spirits. 

She could not forget that a mystery influenced her 
future life and might crush and destroy its whole 
happiness and peace. 

But her buoyant nature turned from darkness to 
light resolutely as a drooping flower, and it almost 
seemed sacrilege to indulge gloom and terror in the 
midst of the loveliness showered ou nature by 
nature’s God, 

And ere sho reached the opposite landing-place 
the usual brightness of her smiles had returned with- 
out effort or constraint. 

“ Well, Nora, darling, is the water calm enough to 
please your exacting little ladyship?” she asked, 
gaily, as she greeted Mrs. O’ Bryne in the accustomed 
aud favourite apartment of the rector’s wife, 

** Perhaps itis, if that wee cloud in the horizon 
does not get bigger in the next hour,” returned the 
lady, with an answering smile. “I certainly was 
not intended for an islander, Thyra,’’ she continued, 
“T have such a decided horror of perils by water— 
ard none at all of perils by land. I used to hunt 
when I was a girl, before I married a sober clergy- 
man and had no more fear ona horse than on the 
drawing-room floor. So I am not altogether a 
coward, you see.” 

* You should learn to swim, Noar ; that is the only 
remedy,” returned Thyra, gravely. “I can float for 
an hour together and swim a mile at the least.” 

“Very true, but as Lough Corrib is twenty-seven 
miles long and two broad I am afraid that would not 
be very useful in extremities,’ laughed Mrs, O’Byrne, 
“and as to my attempting to learn I should directly 
be drowned in the first lesson as a melancholy warn- 
ing toambitious matrons. However, I have arranged 
far more skilfclly thau that, mavourneen,” she 
went on. “‘Mr, Vesci is going to bring up a boat 
from the next boat-house that will carry us all, io- 
stead of trusting our two precious lives to your elfin 
barque, that is only fit for the venturesome to sail in. 
And, in good sooth, there Lhe comes. Why, Thyra, 
what a remarkable telescope he must possess to see 
round the shrubbery that you had arrived,” whis- 
pered the mischiovous Nora, as the young man 
entered the room. 

(To be continued.) 


“JT wish it. 





Goop Fruir rrom Epsom Races.—The poor 
children at the South Metropolitan District Schools 
at Sutton had thrown to them by persons passing 
to and from Epsom on the Derby and Oaks days 
coins amounting to no less than £95, amongst which 
were sovereigns and a large proportion of silver. 
The managers of the schools have directed that the 
money shall be employed in giving the elder children 
a day at the Crystul Palace, and some snitable enter- 
tainment to the younger ones at some other time 
and place. 

THE SULTAN OF ZANZIBAR’s SrstER,—As the 
Dresden papers have been making mention of a 
sister of the Seyyid of Zanzibar, who lives in the 
Saxon capital, we may be excused, since their state- 
ments are not very correct, if we give some particu- 
lars of her history. When she was quite a girl, a 
young German—a clerk, we believe, in a merehant’s 
house at Zanzibar—managed, in spite of the re- 
straints to which women are subjected in the East; 
to win her affections. In order to be united to him 
she escaped to Aden, and there she was married to 
her lover, and was also baptized. The brother of 





the present Seyyid was then on the throne, and he 
and ~ other Yweece congo of pert sos’ - 
her elopement, her religion an mar- 
riage to a Christian, and wholly Sicowned her. She 
accompanied her husband to Europe, and they, re- 
sided at Hamburg till he met with an accident about 
ib spt eer np seal or — 
me & y educated and accomplishe 

mean 9 og for the education, of her chil 
dren. Her noble character, her, beauty, and her 
romantic his have attracted the attention of 
many people of influence in Germany, inelu. ‘ng, we 
understand, some members of the Im Family, 
and when the Seyyid’s visit to England was arra 

4 was felt that an ites be brag poe oe on 

ecting a reconciliation ween 

Soctane hoes which she has been 80 i via ge 
With a view to this she has coms to and 
is at present staying in London. 








ONLY A QUB. 
On.y a cur—a blind, old, meagre creature, 
Mongrel in blood, long-jawed, and lean of limb ; 
Ugly enough in colour, shape and feature— 
Who seeks a lady’s pet would pass by, him, 
And yet within that form uncouth, angainly, ‘ 
Are things not always linked to humau dust— 
Virtues that oft in man we look for vainly-~ 
Courage, affection, faithfulness to trust. 


Only a cur—'tis very true, I own it; 
I have no record of his pedigree ; 
The stock he Sprang from, I have never known it; 
If high or low his family may be. 
He should be poor indeed to suit his master, 
To whom a banknote sometimes is a sliow ; 
But not the wealth of Rothschild or of Astor 
Would tempt me now to let old Towser go. 


You see that stripling in the meadow mowisg— 
Well-knit for eighteen years, and, strong and 
lithe ; 
*Longside the foremost, in the row,a-going ; 
Steady as clockwork moves his sweeping soythe. 
Well, that’s my boy, and something like me, rather 
In face than mind—in habits not, they. say ; 
The son is far more careful than the father, 
Earns much, spends little—he’ll be rich one day. 


Old Towser one time saved that boy from dying, 
Twelve years ago, round here the story known, 
You'd scarcely think, as yon behold him lying, 
He fought a wolf, and mastered him alone, 
Even if the service we don’t care to measure, 
The feat’s not one that every dog can do— 
That’s right, old Towser! raise your ears with 
pleasure, 
And wag your tail~you know I speak of :you. 


Since then the true old dog has stood as sentry 
Over our household camp by night and day; 
Nor rogue nor robber ever made an entry 
With Towser’s vigilance to stop the way. 
Nor locks, nor bolts, nor bars were ever needed ; 
We slept serenely while he stood on guard, 
Each sound suspicious by his quick ears heeded— 
His fangs intruders from our slaumbers barred, 


Faithful to us, distrustful to a stranger, 
Obedient to a sign expressing will ; 

True to his master, fearless of all danger, 
Ill-fed at times ; but fond and grateful still— 

No sleek and pampered dog of finest breeding, 
Reared in @ palace and with dainties fed, 

Has ever shown high qualities exceeding 
Those of this brate, base-bora and underbred, 


Only a cur, indeed! If such you name him, 
Where be your dogs of honour and degree ? 
Since none with duties left undone can blame him, 
What brute ranks higher in its kind than he? 
If human-kind would do as ‘well its duty, 
The world were spared one-half its woe and 


pain 
Worth would seem better in our eyes than beauty, 
Aud deeds, not looks, our admiration gain, 


A WARNING to actors is conveyed by the misfor- 
tunes of a comedian at one of the Baltimore theatres. 
Whilst on the stage he was suddenly seized with 
paralysis of the throat, together with the lips, 
tongue, and salivary gland, and it was found on 
examination that he had been poet by cosmetics 
used for colouring his lips and cheeks. 

Tus PREMIER AND our Larest Vistror.—The 
quidnunes have got hold of an interesting conversa- 
tion which is reported to have passed’ between Mr. 
Disraeli and the Sultan of Zanzibar‘at their’ in- 
terview. After a short conversation, Dr: Badger! 
who was acting as interpreter said, “‘ His Highness 
wishes to know whether in this country'the grand 
vizier exercises his office in daily fear: of ‘poison ‘or 
the dagger?’ ‘‘ No,’? answered the Prime Minister; 





** people do vy him his office; they simply 
ity bam.” "Br. adgor translated the sentence, 
here was @ pause. | enly the face of the Sultan 

was lit up bya, hearty smile. “Ah,” he said, “J 

see ; you are a very clever grand vizier. 

bo? 
, BEGGARS. 

TueEre is a kind of beggar who kills one’s x oe oe 
thies; as. one dri No bases. Uy sens fate 
awakens them. ‘Blind, and” e,,and, helpless 
people must touch ourjhearts. Bus..the tndivedaal 

who: pro elf with two 3, Or a 

cake . pink soap, or three toy. 7 ofbes 

them for your purchase, making at you w 
ither eA him four times the vel, or, better still, 

Sifer him money without taking his wares, is ntterly 

disgusting, when he tradges about ona 

stout pair of limbs, and has arms to matoh, and eyes 
that, like those of the mock grandmother in Littlo 

Rad Riding Hood, are “bright enough to see you 


ith, my dear.” 
Terhune ies something about this impostor which 


‘Y makes one sorry that one should really be obliged 


to consider him a man. “Yet he shows a . 
auce worthy of a better cause. Indeed, his power 
in this line is only equalled by that of a life insur- 
ance agent. aa De ty Sense die tasneie Yay 
ing the wares which he atta ee 
sit in a car, or thrusts into-your: in 
and he at once shows his 
i letter—always signed by a 
» for the very 


, 
is entirely ‘imaginary— 
which begs you to patronize him as an honest man 
who'has met with: misfortune. sesoatedo 

The. stock in trade to which the letter draws your 
attention is either a card of bone buttons, or a few 
sheets of ooarae writing paper, for which’ he asks a 
price that would pro ae ore with. the. finest. sta- 
tiouery in the mark: ve something to spare. 
Even at this rate, he is, much better pleased to take 
a charitable s xp nm e and dupart with his load un. 
lightened. Y ait elasas ; 

If there are any beggars who deserve. to, be. des- 
pi they-are these men, Honest poor, people, 
who have cheap wares which they strive to sell from 
door to door, are as respectable in their ray as 
though they were large merchants. They no 
favours, They make a fair profit on their sales. 
Whey have no letters from any oné, and what. they 
want you to do is to’buy. You, see that at once, 
and if you have a heart ‘ou’ll do it, too. 

I rejoice when I hear that the man who has sold 
slippers is able to stock a little shop somewhere; 
or that‘the old apple-woman on the corner has 
‘savings in the bank ;’”’ but if my heart grows cold 
and stony, it is to the creature with a sniyel anda 
whine, a lying story in his mouth, and a ridiculous 
pretence of wanting’ to sell you something with 
whica he does not even expect to impose upon you. 
daw fms tg ae ya bekces cn garry rahrart op to a 
hand-organ and a corner. | | | ; M. D. 


p, as you 
street, 
Sometimes 





‘Hw WOULD Be A GENTLEMAN.’’—A ludicrous in- 
stanee of this foolish ambition occurred the other day 
it Brentford, where a clerk named Roote; convicted 
of swearing in the streets—the penalty for which, 
under an Act of George II., is one shilliag por oath 
foraday labourer, ercoimmon soldier or cowthon sailor ; 
two shillings for every other person under the degree 
of a gentleman ; and five shillings for all of or above 
that degree—claimed to be a gentleman, and insisted 
on paying the highest penalty. By consenting to 
this self-appraisement the magistrates acted illegally, 
for Roote’s position is that.ofa menial servant.  1t is 
not generally known, that the rank and precedence 
of every Kuglishman who: possesses eitlier are strictly 
defined by law. .A refereuce to any table of pre- 
cedence among men and women, or toa list of the 
persons preséatvat a levée, will»show the’ order of 
this arrangemunt from the princes of the royal blood 
down to the officers of the army and ‘navy, who oc- 
cupy the lowest step.of lezal'rauk, coming after ‘doc- 
tors, masters of arts, barristers, aud other small deer. 
The officers and all above them ia ‘rank are, of coarse, 
gentlemen. But,’ as an ancient legal authority has 
observed, “ We make geutivmen good cheap in Eng- 
land,” and by courtesy of law, several other sorts of 


‘| men, such as attorneys, surgedns, authors, and other 


professional people, whose employment is not servile, 
together witu persons livimg on their’ means’ and 
“ bearing the port, charge and countenance ” of gen- 
tlemen, may write “ gent.’’ after their names wituout 
invalidating any legal document in which it may ap- 
pear. Still the line mast be drawn somewhere, and 
itis drawn at tradesmen. Clerks rank with artizans, 
even Civil Service Clerks, it bas been decided in the 
guperior courts, are not entitled to the ‘aifix, “At all 
events, Mr. Roote, or Shoots, .as he is called’ by an- 
other repoiter, may be assured that profane'swearing, 
even witha maximum fine, is neither the mark nor 


the qualification of 4. gentloman, and that an occision 


of shame can never become the source of honour. 
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‘THE SECRET OF POMEROYS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 


* Shifting Sands,’ “The Snapt Link," etc ett. 


CHAPTER XX. 

Talk of love in winter time, 

When the hailstorm hartles, 
While.the cohle sparks of rime 

Shakes from hardy myrtles. 
Never speak of love with scorn; 

Such were direst treason. 

e was made for eve and morn, 

And for every season. 

‘* GeNERAL PomeRoys seems astonished at what 
should surely bea familiar sound,” said Lena, calmly, 
regaining as it d her posure with much 
more self-control than her companion, 

The general started round at the sound of the 
quiet, sneering voice from the window, to which he 
had rashed on the first startling report of fire-arms 
which had interrupted the colloquy with his singular 
guest. 

“It is some insolence of your infamous crew, 
woman,” he exclaimed, angrily. ‘Poaching again 
on my preserves, I'l] answer for it. But I’ll not en- 
dure the outrage longer,’’ he continued, “ Mark:me, 
Lena, I have appeared to be blind and deaf to the 
lawlessness of your gang, but my patience may be 
exhausted, and then I shall show no mercy, I can tell 
you.” 

Lena gave @- contemptuous smile, but with an 
averted face that prevented the daring bravado of the 
look being too obvious to her host. 

“General, you are angry and, therefore, unwise,’’ 
she said, turning towards him with a yet more quiet 
defiance than open insolence would have exhibited. 
“What harm can the absence of a few hares and 
rabbits from your rich preserves do to the owner of 
this castle? Our camp-kettle is sadly empty at times, 
and we are but eating the crumbs that fall from the 
rich man’s table when we get'a dinner out of the 
woods.” 

A deep crimson tide rushed over the haggard 
features of the general, aud his hand was involuntarily 
clenched, as if topunish with summary chastisemeat 
the bold gipsy queen. 

But something in her unmoved attitude, or per- 
haps a quick memory that darted like a lightning 
flash over, his brain arrested the impulse, and he 
Sank once again on a chair to conceal mayhap the 
= of impotent passion that shook his every 
im 

“Take care you do not carry the licence too far, at 
any rate, Lena,” he said, when he could command 





[A CHARMING REFLECTION. ] 


his voice. “* You know as well as I do that the ex- 
ample would be of an irremediable evil in the neigh- 
bourhood were Ito let your people go scot free. 
Why remain here?” he added, eagerly. “If you 
cannot govern your camp, at least go where their 
licence would not work-so much mischief. I will 
find you money, if necessary, for the journey.” 
The gipsy queen laughed slightly. 

“If you are serious, it does but prove an igno- 
rance of our habits that seems folly in an experienced 
man like you, general,” she said. ‘* We have little 
use for gold, and if we had need of it we can obtain 
it at our pleasure. But,” she went on, “be con- 
tent, General Pomeroys, be content. There needs 
but tie completionfof our business for me to arrange 
to move to more genial climes than your.cold land. 
Do you remember what I was saying just as that 
popgun startled us ?”’ 

The general gave a half-bewildered glance round 
as he indulged in a forced laugh. 

“T suppose you want to try my patience to the 
utmost,” hesaid. “ You cannot for a moment mean 
me to think you are asking such a question in your 
sober senses. You had better retract at once, Lena,” 
he went on, “and I will do what I can for you in 
such an event,” 

The woman placed herself on achair close to his 
own and bent forward till her voice came. soft and 
yet like a warning bombshell in his ears. 

“General Pomeroys, I am not insane, nor do I 
wish to bring ruin on your name and the descendant 
of a long race. But still I persist in what I said 
just. now, . I shall find a wife for your son, and on 
that one event will hang perhaps his life and yours. 
Are you content to yield, general?’’ she continued, 
with a keen, steel-like look.: :“* Pause ere you decide, 
for my temper is not of the mildest, and 1 should be 
sorry to make rash vows that, according to the laws 
of our tribe, cannot be broken.”’ 

“Pshaw ! nonsense! perfect charlatan’s cant,” he 
returned. impatiently. ‘‘ Mr. Pomeroys’s destiny is in 
all probability arranged long siuce, and, were it other- 
wise, do you suppose you have anything to do with 
the marriage of my heir—you, a wandering gipsy?” 
he went on, angrily. “It is an insult past bear- 
in 
“ It will have to be submitted to, nevertheless,”’ re- 
turned Lena, firmly. “ General, I know not whether it 
is really necessary to speak more plainly as to 
the past. In anycase, my terms are unchang eable. 
[ demand the hand of Basil Pomeroys for a bride 
worthy of him,” she persisted, in a hissing whisper. 

* It is already arranged. He will marry the woman 





destined for him from his childhood,” was the reply. 





\\\ INA IN 

ay, 
“ Lena, spare this mad, irritating folly. Ask any- 
thing else, and you shall not find me a niggard,”’ he 
continued, in a tone that had more of pleading 
than of the determined command that should have be- 
longed to the high-born owner of the castle when 
conversing with an humble gipsy woman. 

“Nothing else will suffice; I am resolved,” was 
the calm reply. 

“ And for whom—what is the wild fancy you have 
conceived ?” asked the general. 

* For one fair and young and worthy of him,”’ she 
said. “And as to Melanie Pomeroys, if she were 
to place her hand in that of the cousin whom she 
has been trained up to love, that day should be the 
darkest hour in the annals of your family, proud 
general, yes, darker even than the hour of her 
christening, which brought the tidings of her father’s 
murder.” 

The general cowered under the bold word that 
was yet a forbidden sound in his presence. 

What would have been his reply was then and 
ever must remain a secret in his own breast, for at 
the moment there was another sharp, clanging ring 
of fire-arms in the silence, and the general hastily 

ulled a large bell-bandle near him and motioned 

ena toan inner and retired chamber within the 
sitting-room of the castle’s lord. 

He heeded not that the door was partly ajar. Ho 
took no pains to close it bebind him as he waited 
the answer to his summons. His whole soul seemed 
bent on the coming domestic and the reply he would 
receive to his questions. 

“Swainson, what was it? Any poaching going 
on?” he asked, sharply 

“T hardly think so,my lord. The gipsies seldom 
venture out at this time of day,” returned the man, 
with an unusual gravity of exoression. 

“Then what on earth can it be? Surely none of 
the men would dare, nor the visitors in the neigh- 
bourhood,” was the chilling response to the uncom- 
fortable looks and gestures rather than the actual 
words of the well-trained Scotchman. 

“ Very likely ; your honour knows best,” was the 
reply. “It’s not for me nor the likes of me to judge 
my betters,” he wenton. ‘1’m blind and deaf when 
it suits the.orders of my betters.” 

** Are you all conspiring to drive me mad ?” was tho 
impatient remark of his master. ‘‘ Who do you 
suppose is shooting in yon wood?” 

** Please your honour, I don’t. know, unless it is 
Mr. Basil. I believe he went out a little while ago, 
and with his gun uader bis arm. However, I don’t 
mean to say he had any thoughts of shooting, please 
your honour, nor that the firing is his ” 
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And Swainson gave a half-terrified look as he 
drew away towards the door with: aa evident inten- 
tion of making a speedy escapes, 

“ Of course the gamekeepers)willi ba on the laok 
out. Did not Mr. Basil hava) any af, them: with 
him ?” asked the general, with am ill-cpnesaled 
anxiety. 


“No one that I know of, sir,” wanes more the x 


guarded response. “Shall I inquiie» eff the poster, 
your honour ?” 

“No, leave the matter alone. Isis menrlyy dress- 
ing time, is it not? Of course: Daliall Hear fro 
himself,” replied the general. ““Y 
ask his man whetlier he spoke of 
he went on, with an uneasiness that hagewldiacngsely 
hide under a careles@airof command, 

Swainson bowed aad retreated,. 





“Out of the room, out of the house, woman! I 
will have nowueh) jargon!” hethundered. ‘* Do you 
think Lem:-s,weals, superstitious idiot that you dare 

ineult: merwitli:this old 


woman's trash ?” 


No sooner hed: the: door closed’ bolitindlifim ttem:|' 


Lena passed noiselessly inte the room. 


“ Cyril Pomeroys,” she: anid, slowly a 


sively, “there is terrible disquiet. att youn 
Let it warn you of’ of one whie-lae 
so much in her power, leteié malie 
you wauld.feeli were — som tb, tee torn. 
away ftom: you, were he tobe a corpse at your feet 
or curse:thiedkther who gave bim birth:”” 

ty oo 

“ 


do not pass the that I. would! fain pre- 


»do not dare-yoar fate, | 


serve towardsy haa emma nevery 
chance for a \ fave; but: bowtinanth tlie. pres eat anes nn renin rte 
whole past sh: ; ivion.”’ 
He writhed: ew words and Iboks. The }/thonss, 
you. 


master of the mmdjof, wide lands and. 
ancient name spell witielsi no one c 
comprehend save himself and! this: limpbie 

ueen. 
You are not deceiving me?, It: fii son ?” Fi 
hissed out almost in hev eur; lest Mikewards shoul 
be heard by the birds of the aityar thmeilant wallm, 

“As true as that. you ate the present 
this castle—as true es your umurdered) tot 
once its lord,” she hy mma mo 

The general sank dowa\om: 

His face was covered im his and and it was im- 
possible to judge of its expression. 

But there was an irrepressible shudder in his 
whole frame that. spoke of a strong conflict. withins. 

At last his resolution seemed taken. 

He raised hie head and looked sternly ‘on the 
waiting spectator of his. agitation, 

** Lena, if, all this, is. true, if. the hints you have 
given me are in. the least degree founded an truth, 
i will meet the emergenoy to the very face. Lam 
no coward, as you well know, and if you dare-me 
tothe proof yow shall. repent: the ruin of all the 
advantages that might be yours from my influ- 
ence. 

‘Say at once what. you. demand; say the extent 
of the been you want.as the. price’ of. your informa- 
tion, and if it may be: it shall be granted,’’ he went 
op, earnestly, his. voice shaking ia spite: af lis 
utaost efforts te ateady it inte a defiant firmness, 

“LT have: told. you—the hand. of your son, the ex- 
pulsion of the stranger who is in your house, and 
who will, or ‘I mistake not, lead to more complica- 
tions than have, ever yet been dreamed of by you, 
and,then,’’ she went on, “I will go away aud die 
happy in @ distant. land. [ will strive to content 
myself with. the sen, who will. still be left to me, 
He will close: my eyes: and: send the tidings of my: 
death to these who will perhepa: mourn. me when 
they remember that their happiness: is; owing. to the 
gipsy quegn.”’ 

“ But who—what do: you: mean?” exclaimed the 
general, angrily. “ Who-do youdareto think equal 
to my only son—my son and heir?” 

Lena looked proudly at. him, the: large: dark: eyes 
literally blazed with a steady. brilliameyas the lips 
parted in reply, 

“ The daughter of the woman. who could takeaway 
the possessions of your heir, General’ Pomeroys; and 
—_ hig name with crushing disgrace,” sli: said, 
sternly. 

“Your daughter~yours!” gasped the geveral, 
« Woman, you are mad! you should. be shut up as @ 
maniac,” he went on, indignantly. 


“Phe madness will be yours if you refuse,” she |’ 


returned, calmly. “My braim is cool and clear as 
that of au innocent child. I have spoken, general. 
I have given you a fair warning. I will leave you 
now to reflect on my words. Mark me, there may 
be strange events happeniag ere we meetagnin, I 
cannot see clearly,’’ she continued, in a toubled 
voice, ‘There seoms # mist. over the coming 
fature that bodes no goods Twice you have bafiled 
me before, and each time it was followed by death 
and bloodshed, ‘It isa third time now, and. I knew 
well that eviland dangerare threateniug those most 
neatly concerned in the destiny I strive to read.” 
The general stamped his:foot impatiently, 


Melanie tried to smile gaily as she kissed the wo- 
man’s kindly face. 

“ Ab, nursie, you are too partial, you look an) me, 
with rose-coloured. glasses,” she said, softly. ‘‘ But 
if the winds do,come I, will. stwive to, meet, them, 
bravely or elsa break in: the gale. J. may-break-~l 
will. not. bend before the. blast.” 

“There spoke my dean lady’s,apirit,” said. Alice,. 
“and it was that.which sent her, to\ ber grave when, 
your dear father was so cruelly swept from . this 
earth, She did not wail, nor complaia, nor weep, 
but she justsuffered in silence,, and when she conid 
bear'no. more she went to join‘him. ia, Heaven, My 
child, Heaven shelter you from euch grief, and give 
you strength to bear aad to conquer:it,’’ she went: 
on, opening the door as she speke for her. young 
lady to pass through as, the second ball sounded ot 
the moment, 

Melanie qniekly descended: the stairs: ta the 
drawing-room, without daring to dwell.on, the 
subject of her ili-omened thoughts, Aud. as. slic 
glided into the apartment no one; would have sus~ 
pected the: strange sedness and terror that. pos 
sessed: the heart.of that. fair, young creature, whore 
whole destiny seemed to: be framed i 
and. luxary. 

There was no-one there when. she entered, but, the: 
circumstance was scarcely unusual enough to excite 
any alarm om surprise. 

And as: she: stood by the blazing fire and gazed 
wistfully at the fanciful shapes:it. assumed she waa: 
not aware ofthe time thas elapsed before her uncle 
joined her in the vast, hadf-lighted apartment. 

“Tam late; my love, I believe, bus I was! de- 
tained,” he said, hurriedly, “and I see, after: all, 1 
)anr not the last, Where if Basil?) Have you seen: 
him lately?” he added, glancing ronnd ae if ex- 
pecting to spy him out in some distent corner. 

“1? No, certainly not. How should JL. dear 
uncle? I think he has been. out all the afternoon,” 
she replied. “I suppose. he came home late and is 
dressing.” 

“I will sendand see. I do not care to enconnage 
such unpunctual habits,” returned the general, with 
real or affected indignation, 

And he rang the bell violently as be spoke. 

“Dinner to be served, sir?” asked the mau, who 
entered to answer the summons, 

“Nos send tosee. if Mr. Basil is ready first, and 
then let it be brought up,” was the reply, in « tone 
that insured a rapid obedience to the command. 

in less than five minutes, which seemed an hour 
to the silent and constrained expectants, the servant 
returned. 





His face had as complete an expression of surprise 
as-@ well-trained servaut could exhibit, 





for happiness: | 


“ Please, general, Mr. Basil has not come in yet 
Nc one has sven him, and his men has been 
waiting nearly an hour for him,” he said, slowly. 

The general compressed his teeth sternly, or a 
groan of agony would certainly have escaped him. 

“Did he say anything? Did he leave any 
message where he. waggoing?” he at last commanded 
himself to ask, . ; 

“No, generaljIi unless: Duncan at the 
lodge could tell: 

j domestic. 
quick !”” gasped 


’s white 


shall I ring 


1 tote ie, 
Pee. cok 
‘sho saidj, @ 
op voide with its maual 


Vey 5 ght 
after that. brji excliangm of 


bad? abemme 


piers 


Ko, 
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ae, «6 separa 
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the room. : 

It was like the apparition of aghost. So pale and 
worn by his late suffering, and yet with indomitable 
energy in his bright eyes, did the invalid look as 
he walked) forward to the enxious: watchers that it 
was difficult to suppose liim to be a humau being fo 
actual flesh and blood. 

“ Forgive ary intruging;’” he said, sinking ih « 
chair from sheer weaknesa, “but I heard of the 
trouble that you aresuffering, and I, thought I might 
be of use. 1 am_used.some: to. euch, affairs,” he 
added, with a wan smile,, 

The general shrank from hing with a strango 
repugnance, that was noticed’ by Melanie even in 
that moment of auxiety and terror.. 

* You are very obliging,” he aaid, caldly, “but I 
am competent to manage: mg own affairs, Mr. 
Newville, and, L scarcely: comprehend what. ase a 
stranger can expect to be in-the.inquiny,” be adied, 
with. a marked emphasis on the, werd “ stranger,” 
that brought a faint dueh.to, the young. man’s; white 
face, and ® xepvoach{ul; aurprise te Malanie’s sivest. 


eyes. 

es understand you, general,’ was the quiet. reply 
of; the visitor. “ You donot think me: worthy of, 
eonfidence ; but sorrow, like adversity, brings a rapid: 
| kinship jeans. if the, worst; fpare 
should: be nealizen! I shaibnot despaimef being able. 
to return inisome slight degeas: thei kindness. l have 
received at your hands,” 

‘$ You awe very: gondi; bati [.any,: hapa, equal in, all 
respects tothe occasion,” ang’ e Fe. 

}* But, perbaps, should.ear narvons:fease, be:at all 
prolonged, it migh} not be unwelcome to be spared 
alb other anxieties,” he went.on,. wisha, signidicant 
) glance at the in vaiid.. 

Eustace did not speak: far! » fem minutes. 

The insult wasetoo strange; too wocallek for, to 
excite resentment so macia as surprise, Yet what 
offence had. he: givem to excite such ungracious 
animus? 

It was almost. like the. sudden nepugnance taken. 
by insane delirium. against an innecens and trusty 
friend 


His lips: opened to: reply, but. Melanie’s soft. voice 
came on the silence like soothing honey. 

“ Dear unela, you forget Mr: Nevidle has seen so 
much im other countries: that he may understand 
what is unusual im our quiet lives.. Pray do not be 
so hasty,’” she went on, ina still lower tone. Of 
course nothing will be done without. first consult- 
ing your will, and you canuot risk: any chance 
where Basil: is in danger,’ sue added, her voibe 
trembling so visibly that the most incredulous could 
not have doubted the emotion that prompted the 


appeal. 
lt was indeed @ rare occurrence for the general! to 





resist the sligitest wish of his petted niece. 
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But his brow hed wontyavted angrily du the 
first part, of her’ speech end’ be: tumed oly 
from: her’ till shoewli the last words. 

“ Qhild, you do not know, you do not understand,” 
he said, sharplye “Dothot meddle im what you caus 
not’ the reagons(for wiiat Iido,: And after alt,” 


tispot, with letters thatgave him full:permission 
dewall io theiruineditenement: which. farmed. part: 
iof the fons of:the Barom Von Steinheim. ; 
: | He selected three or four of the least desolake iaf 
thera ts, fumnished them wit» the: simple, 
»necessary articles that could sufficeifow ‘bias own and 
shig-gon’a andchis'senvent's ugex Thien: adl., was, you: 





he went on, in a londer‘tone, “after allthis is simple: 
nonsense, just beceuve » yauug fellow dx lato gpd: Lins 


cluded aodaras the excitement of tlie avent wascen- 





not r 


alk fixes about'suely an ordinary ovcuvrence.”” ‘|: 
ee be Jaugh: wcovalallyeat: this-pivture of |: 


And he tried*to 
the-sit . : 
I Inst long, thet constrained end annatural 


eturned ‘m ‘time! for dinner, £ amp foolish to}! 


F ‘He remained in hit romantia availing — aur 
rying constanty,. catrying: on inte raoese 
With ti Villagewisava: barest: and needful. cours 
joa: 6: lige wehan beare onsanviee: fram, 


vy 


ete 





It Gdnot 
merriment, | ee 
Bre: hw ‘could look’ for sympathy’ fron Wiee com- 
anions the deer: 
T oulaatice oamey doubtihg lodita, int 
the room. : 
There was yalibpens Basil's own walt’; there was 
the-ian despatehed on the imiportantorrand! °°" © 
geting: somewhat bebind) 28 if not ave ws: | 


as bauer 


Jon ‘far a key ‘to 
thé tidings about: to Be given of one? ©! 
“What does all this prey oe the ponerse’ 
i 6 pre one : uw fig su 
mpatiently. " * Why. on: ent ‘fe You makitg 
thenght bead th 

“ Please, general, we thought it that! 
should” teh’ wae youradlf;’ tie said,‘ respectftiity. 
“ Duncad ‘says ho-saiv Mr Basil'go ‘to the wood) and 
that an hour or so, afterwards he heard the‘sh 
and“atid—?""hé continued,‘ Duncan wilt tell the 
rest/?® ; i f 2 

The father-was ‘perhaps’ too utterly engrossed ‘to 
remember the presence of others perhaps even mora 
interested ‘than himself: . 

Or ‘elsc-he believed it-wiser to lébthe whofe truth 
come with its original force before them/''“° ' 

He ‘turned starnlyto the’ awe-stricken keeper. 

“Speak, he'saill. "Say what you know’; only 
let it be without imaginative additions, mind you” ’ 

Duncan shook his head 'sadty. 

“Tf fear that it will de'needless; your honour: Tt's 
not‘for me toada'to ‘nor beaper “But the truths 
the ‘trufli, avd ‘as’ Pam hers talking’ to your’ konour 
I ant speakibg it‘ffom ‘the very’bottom'of my_ltenrt, 
I heard the’ sliots°in: the wool—as' EF take it x sey 
hongur did the s¢mé—and, a8 nty little grandchil 
was there, ‘ahd‘quite fit to‘opéen* the gates and speak 
to the gentlefolks, if any came through, I thou 
I'd'juigt go’ ‘atid’ see if' it. wag’ poachérs, or anytting 
worse. So Pset‘off,”“ te went on, with -a’ stilf ‘more 


4 
« 


hesitating air, “ and—and—just ‘walked ‘by ‘tlie way"|' 


of the ‘wobdd} and’ I—I—féund a smal pool’ of’ blood 
there, your honour, and this, in the midst ‘ofthe 
bougls- and fhe stones.” i 

And Dunean displayed a handkerchief; deeply 
stained with blood; the cornet of which bore the ini- 


tials “B, P.” marked in dark hair that eda strong’} 


resemblance to 
Pomeroys.- ' : 

General Pomeroys gazed at it with a panic.strickert, 
haggard harror im lis sunken-eyes and worn 'chéeks, 
but his utterance seemed ed by the cata- 
lepsy which conzealed dlite blood and brain, 

Melanie gifted like # ghost’ to‘the spot: 

She quickly drewthe ‘ominous ertigle: from’ her 
uncle’s helpless fingers, 

She examinedit av if life and. alf fiat-couli’ belong 
to it hung inthe balanee: , 

Then she: quickly Mia # down'on ‘a table ‘near 
with @ dfeanr-Hke, unearthly movement; but still’ 
tearless and’ calm as+ the ‘statue-that looted dbwn 


“ the’ rich tresses’ of Mélanie 


froma nvighbouring pedestal om the agitated’ group |: 


within Ks very shadow: 
But then, as the sickening-truth dawned gradually‘ 
op her mind, she gasped; suddenly::- é 
“ Oh, Basil, my cousin !’" 
And the next instant’ she sank, ‘firsensible and‘ cold, 


into the arms of Eustace Neville: that -were hastily~} 'Po™ 


extended for: her ‘timel as she -was‘f - 
leasly-en the floor, | pa eR 
——— 
CHARTER, XXII. 
Tue first. rays:of{un easly epring sum were shining 
brilliantlyion:one of the:.amalh and dazzling. white: 


villages, batween Cablentz and Mayenvo.en the:banks. |: 


of the fair and stately Rhines 
A frowniiyg castle: cvowned: the: heights: under 


which the peaceful hamlet slumbered, birt; :witate ver |: 


had been. its origimal-object it hedilong ceasad to.fudlil 
any PyNposeisave, ag Bn ornament to. the: beautiful, 
land ink. of: ‘past. geentness,, and. a 





© send ah 
favourite wasort for 
of sport. ; 
Yet, no; there-wagi.one: other use to: whith the 
stately ruins. were.appropriated. 


pened ‘and two ay'-tlivee'of thie'|égi 


tho; village children imtheirhours,|. 


t ‘or they repaizedcto him sfoprthe finatrhotion or 
reodical. aid which bo wea alike able sud: veilling to, 


| Still he was respected and liked, and his young: 
‘spn had been a petted fanounite among tine: rustic; 
imple) ‘wine-dressers'afithe place,andth us, althengh 





}:thedregsi:and: habits: of :thei-etrangers; mere 4s: uvy; 


d.end plain asthe ,mevest ypeagaut, they. 


$80) 
hy | The “ Herr rita’ andthe “young hare’! were at 
nee mamrbens.of sthe:littla ityrand yet, raised 





jabove it in the respect that superior bebits: aud: 
ducation ad dristhe ‘> Vieberiend. " 





ki ‘Dhe:+* young keer”: had gone on, hniatrawale y the: 


deHerr Fritz. became: more omaqress end stern » and: 


| spoluded since-his:son'sideparture. | bet 
| Reraly he seen, out: of the, precinats of the 
bcastle, amd: ‘the servants: becam@ almost) the ‘sobs: 
emettiom of iat bet the Haglishmen and 
his honest German neighbours; but stilb bise pra. 
sence seemed to giveya stability: savdi impontanoe: to 
the wastic villagers, and: wlieneyvan Oaald:appeared he. 
wasjassailed) with: inquiriesend respentinl hopes: and 
anxixtios aeto his lord:and the absent:son.: 





i 
ject of curiofis interest, 

He-had-been to Obblentz, whither hs repaired from 
(time:to time to'supply the deficiencieg of tlie village. 
stores; and;.asit was: whispered; to briug letters: and 
bm and mete :to the: gloomy and: silent: Heer 
i < Ll ; j 

Carlo hurried from the landing-place, and, with: a; 
ifaw good-aumoured pods :andgreetings, andnow anil 
then @ seatter oftbonbens amongrthe ohildven, escaped 
las rapidly as possible the flood:of ‘gossip: that. would 
‘fqin have overpowered him, and climbed the steep 
ascent with /far mors: agility tham could have :breu. 

expected from @ man far oni Jife, 

Bat:@arlo/bad: apparentig: ‘some: urgent: cause for 
hastei «' 

He sprang from height to height with the agility: 

thatthe stimulus: of excipement. might. perchance 
supply when youth «was past, tillvat: lengti: ho; stood, 
on a level with the castle wall, and a few mores 
sminutes‘safficed to bring him dnto: his) master’s: pre- 
sence, i 

The Herr Fritz was a man of some forty-fiva or 
fifty-yoarsiof age, . 

Hie features were sharpened by time or by:sorrow,: 
but: they were-evidently of a: comfortable: Nnglish 
type in former days. 

Aud there were yet! portious of: the-still abundant 
hair:that. proved it: origiaab.colour te have: been:a 
rich brightichestant that would accord withthe dark 
gray eyes and healthy skin that.are: considered the. 
‘type ofthe tene Bnglishmem ‘rae bhe-wasithin and 

wasted now, and the'eyes' that. were once: full: and 
‘bright were: sunk: within deep farrows;.and the 
smiles whiole. had: :once essed: caraless and 

nialgaiety had ibeeome -g compressed into 
fhin and anxious lips, with little trace of thei red 
ich bloodewhieh:had louvedstheih veins. 

He was: seated. hafore:a. agusugl:;:the sale 


a 





which were at one time distasteful toi him, hut.which 
2 Weneonow ‘big weryoexistenes,. 
But:when the:door opened.and Carlo cama into the 

the leoked up with eager interest., 
* Well, Carlo, what news? Letters, papersfrom 
Him, my boy ?”’ heiaskddj.eagerly: 
\ ‘iuetters there, ane-rat. leasé) one; said. the 
servant, slowhy... “And there.sre papers, in what 
I think is a strange handwriting. Bot you. know 
/better thanI.do,” he wené,on,. * and. pechaps: Iam 
jmpistaken.” 
He drew: the:packets|from.a, bag: heearried as le 
spoke, and laid. )them..anm the, table befere his 
maater, 

There were two newspapers and: one: letter, sealed 
anditied/in theoldefashioned atyle,; whieh: had some- 
thing of: exolusiva!privacy in the: precautiona which 
tha moderna envelopes. lack. . 

Then he retired a few paces, and busied himself 
in some tvifling duties,.as smexeusa, perbeps, to learn 
ithe mews just brought.. 

The. Herr. Fritz: parused the letter with, deep 


) 





Some years befoxe asttangex had:appeared: in: the 


attention. It deserved apparantly e.seaqopdandeven 


W were always recognized as belongiugte.m ~wery. dife } 


But onthis movning Caplo was espesially, the. ob- | 


Bhavana of his life had long been centred in atudies:|: 


third, consid@vation, ere. he, again folded it and re. 
placed it in its receptacle. 

, He, toe open, the nawspaper with an equally. in. 
teuse interest and ran his eye impatiently over each 
column, till he.appearad te: reach, some sought-for 
intalligense, ; 

His lips parted in a bitter smile—he Icft the 
print open at that especial place;when he lail it 
an the table before-him; ae if -to- refer again hast ily 
to its lines: 

“Oarlo,” he called, at length. 

The man stood before, him-iy. an instant, his eyes 
gleaming with hidden iuterest at tle summons. 

i “You have news of my young master?” lie. said, 
, Somewhat hesitating, ad he asked the question. 

** OF, but,not from, Carlo, And tliat would havea 

Strange inftuence were I not almost too inured to 
shocks and suffering to yield to their power, Look 
i 


P 


here,” he adiled, pointing fo, the passage that had 
attracted lis attention. “Is not this at once a terror 
and a 'triamph ?” 

Carlo put on the spectaclesthat were now necessary 
for Kis ‘fuiling sight, and go tromblingly ‘that his 
fingers refused to fix them in their proper place, 
| A sorrowful smile crossed his master’s expressive 
| features, 

“Poor Carlo,” he said, “‘you are even less master 
,of yourself where tliése miserable memories are 
L.concvernéd thau- Tam. Sbay, [ will read it to you. 
Sit dow, good friend, you must be tired with your 
loug wali, and neifher you nor I lave the strength 
jand activity that would once have carried us over 
.yon heights without one thought of fatigue, Why, 
dp not hesitate,” He said as the old feudal respect 
of the domestic shrank from obeying the mandate, 
»““ We are companions in life, and‘we will, probably be 
united in death, my old friend.’ There is little to 
divide usin this,old castle, whica speaks of Heaven’s 

grandeur rather than of mau’s distinctions,” 
» Carlo bowed, hig head in respectful acquiescence 
and then the Herr Fritz began to read aloud from 
the newspaper'that had just been the object: of his 
earnest perusal, 

But erp lie did'so hoe suddenly looked up at his 
companion with a, quick, sharp glance that might 
well search out the truth it demanded. 

“ Carlo, I nead scarcely ask, and, yet it would be 
a complete satisfaction to my mind if you will 
answer me as faitlfglly as you have ever done since 
the years we have speut, together in weal and woe,” 

“You bave but to speak,”’ returned the man, 
firmly. “If I answer it will be the truth, aud it 
would be a strange question that I should, be silent 
to ‘when my lord asks it from @ servant born inv his 
family’s service,” 

“Say rather, a friend, good Carlo,” returned the 
herr, “ But to the point in question. Did you ever 
give Eustace dne shadow of an idea as. to his real 
name and origin?” 

“Never,” was the firm reply. “Did I not, give 
my word when we left Euglish soil and Baglish 
waters that my lips would never utter the ld 
familiar names, till you yourself unsealed them by 
your own command? Do you suppose [ would break 
such a pledge, Herr Fritz ?”’ 

“No, no, 00,’ returned the master. “Ido not 
dpubt, Iam sure of your honesty and truth as. wy 
owno-—and yet, by some remarkable fatality thas 
looks like.a follewing,up of that ill-fated, marriage, 
hp has actually gone to, the very spot, he bas actually 
uparly lost his life in the dwarf hills, after baving 
speut years in safety while ciimbing, the most- giddy 
heights of this mighty land, and—hearken, Carlo, it, ia 
searcely to be credited, hardly ta,be breathad” beyond 
a whisper. Do you know that even while’ Eustace 
has been dwelling yonder, his son—Ogril's son--has: 
disappeared and, there ig little. dqubt, been murdered 
in these woods—Rosemount, Wouds. Do you, compra, 
hend, Carlo ?” 

He might well ask the question. The dompestic’s 
face. was literally aghast in, terror and surprise, bis 
eyes literally opened till. the whites. were visible, all 
round, his lips quivered as if they could scarcely 
frame themselves forthe next question, 

“But not by, his band), nos by your son’g land, 
Herr Fritz?” be gasped, 

‘No, no, [belieye—nay, I could swear it could not 
be so,” replied the gentleman, quickly. “But he 
was—he is, for aught I know—in the toils of ono 
who seems, to-know more than J believed any,.human 
being. but. ourselves.could even guspect.. Ihe letter 
is in a strange writing, and. without any signature 
that,could identify tue writer, but there is.no, doubs 
that.it is from ope who, would either extort money 
or influence. as the price of information which it 
rather hints at.than gives,’ he continued, turaing 
again to the documents before. him, 

Carlo drew.a loug breath ere he again stopped: the 
gentleman with a last eager question, 

* Only tell me one thing, my lord. Tellme that 
‘Mr. Eustace is. well and free, I caunot,listen to ald 
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on tanglements of the papers with that on my 
eart. 

Herr Fritz smiled sadly at the simple question of 
his trusty attendant. 

“ He was safe when ‘this was written, Carlo, but 
Heaven above knows to what danger he is now ex- 
posed.” 

(To be continued) 


HUNTED FOR HER MONEY. 
TES ST Ths 


CHAPTER XLII. 

Tue Brands had procured their close carriage at 
Bala, Randal Brand being bis own driver out and 
from Trevor Farm. 

The two men did not care to take into their con- 
fidence a stranger, especially as they foresaw that, 
in their attempts to gain possession of the fugitive 
heiress, they would probably resort to certain acts— 








such as the poisoning of the hounds—which a coach-, 


man might not sanction. 

In short, their policy of secrecy and caution was 
carried out in this matter ag in all others. 

But, upon their return to Bala, they purposed 
putting in fresh horses and taking up a driver who 
knew the roads thoroughly, and to push,on at the 
highest rate of speed for a Certain point upon the sea- 
coast, at which point they had telegraphed Mrs. 
Brand to meet them, 

As we have said, there were two roads to Bala— 
a direct road, rough and little used, traversing 
rickety bridges, one of which had been completely 
carried away by a recent freshet, and the other the 
usual rugged highway upon which Jones the farm- 
labourer had come to grief. 

Arrived at the fork of these two roads, Randal 
halted to deliberate, 

The direct road was three miles shortest, 

It was dark, but he could trace through the 
gloom the openings of the two roads, He turned to 
the right, and hurried onward withotita shadow of 
hesitation, 

Now it bappened that Sir Lionel Charlton had 
arrived about nightfall of that very evening at Bala, 
just twenty-four hours later than the arrival of the 
Brands. 

He had proceeded to an inn, procured supper, and 
set about engaging a horse and vehicle to convey 
him at once to Trevor Farm. Untimely as the 
hour of his visit might prove, he was full of uneasi- 
ness and anxiety about his young betrothed and was 
determined to see her that night. 

“It will be difficult to procure a horse at this hour, 
sir,” said the innkeeper, to whom he had addressed 
himself, ‘‘ You want it, I suppose, after the concerts ? 
The Eistedfodd is a great success, sir, this year. 
We have a great mavy strangers here, some even 
from London.” 

“Indeed !’’ said Sir Lionel. “ That must be quite 
a compliment to your musicians, Are these 
strangers musicians also, or merely music lovers ?” 

“Well, I can’t rightly say, sir. They don’t seem 
to show much interest in the concerts, I mast confess. 
They are gone out in a close carriage now, sir. 
They are stranger here, and asked me a great many 
questions last night about the roads and the way to 
‘Trevor Farm——”’ 

The young baronet started. A conviction of the 
indentity of these two strangers who did not show 
interest in the concerts flashed upon his mind, and 
he said, quickly : 

**T must have the horse immediately. Procure 
one at any cost, with a spring vehicle of some de- 
scription, I miust set out for Trevor Farm at 
once. 

Expense not being considered, the innkeeper suc- 
ceeded in procuring a horse and spring-cart, with 
driver who knew the roads, and in ten minutes 
thereafter Sir Lionel Charlton was on his way to 
Trevor Farm. 

“ Shall we take the direct road, sir?” asked the 
driver, as they quitted the town. “It’s three miles 
shorter——” 

“ The direct road, of course. Drive as rapidly as 
possible, my good fellow. How dark the night is! 
It will be a guinea in your pocket if we get there 
safely and in time.” 

The driver pushed onwards with increased 
speed. 

Sir Lionel had heard that the household at Trevor 
Farm was large, and that several servants were 
employed there. He had no fears that any violence 
would be perpetrated in taking Beatrix prisoner, but 
he knew that Colonel Brand was the girl’s legal 
guardian, and that he had a warrant for Beatrix’s 
arrest as @ runaway ward, and a person of unsound 
mind “unfit to be at large. Y 

““My poor Beatrix!’”’ thought the lover. “ My 
poor darling! Perhaps at this momeut the Brands 
are at-Trevor Farm. Perhaps she has again escaped 
them. Ob, Heaven deiend and protect her!” 





The direct road to Trevor Farm comprised a 
distance of some nine miles, About four of these 
were accomplished, when the horse suddenly went 
dead lame. 

The driver alighted, and with his*lantern ex- 
amined the horse’s foot. « 

* It’s n0 use, sir,’ he said, “‘ we can’t goon except 
at a snail's pace,’ We'll have to MEER 
cure another horse.” 

“Ig there no farmhouse near ?” | 

* None uearer than Trevor Farm, 

Sir Lionel repressed a groan. “He “could not go 
on witha lame: horse. In case of an encounter 
with the Brands, and a rescue of Beatrix from. 
their hands, he would need a strong, sound animal, 

“Is it @ straight road to Trevor Farm 7 he} 
asked. cs 
Wes, siz, ing straight as may be, sir.” ; 

“Then i’ get out and walk,” said the. youts 
baronet, “ Do you go back and obtain another horse. . 
and follow me as fast as youcan, Give inothe yrneystee 
You can get another.” 

Seizing the lanterp, Sir Lionel descended to the: 
ground and walked swiftly up. tie road. « 

The driver turned about and set out py his way 
back to Bala. 

About a mile farther on the young bessust came 
to the swollen creek, which, with its: fushiag, rapid 
current and wide extent, looked like a river. 

And now he discovered that the bridge was gone. 

“There must be:a ford below, or another bridge,” 
he éaid to himself, controlling ‘his impatience, “1 
cannot swim across here with this curreat; I must 
seek the ford.” 

Some three miles farther down the creek, the 
course of which he followed, he discovered a shaky 
little bridge, which he crossed. He then walked ap 
the river bank to the point from which the bridge 
had been torn away, finding himself again in the 
direct road to Trevor Farm. 

“It bas taken me a long time to do this distance,” 
he said to himseif, halting,’ “I must have walked 
seven miles. It must be nearly time for my driver 
to return. I.wonder if he will see that this bridge is 
gone, I had better leave tho lantern as a danger 
signal.” 

He found a tree. overhanging ' the bank, and 
climbed up its low branches, hauging his lantera 
upon ®@ limb that extended toward the opposite 
bank. 

As he returned to the grounds, he heard a sound ol 
wheels rapidly approaching. 

“Tt is coming from the direction.of Trevor 
Farm,” he thought, with a start. “It may be the 
Brands,” 

The carriage came near, not abating its speed. 
Evidently its driver was not aware thatthe bridge 
was gone. 

* Halt!” cried Sir Lionel,waving his'arm in 
the darkness. “The bridge has been carried 
away!” 

The carriage stopped abruptly. Randal Brand— 
for this was the equipage of the Brands—took up a 
lighted lantern from beneath his box and me 4 it 
aloft. 

A single glance assured him that the bridge was 
indeed gone. He flashed the rays of bis lantern 
upon our hero, Sir Lionel’s hat shaded his face, 
which the Brands would not.» have. known in any 
case. Sir Lionel’s gray tweed. suit was sufficiently 
commonplace not to attract attention. 

“ So the bridge is gone!’ said:RandalBrand. “Is 
there any other bridge, or a ford, near here?” 

“ Three miles below, sir,” said. » Sir Lionel, 
promptly. 

Randal Brand mitebed terrible imprecations. 

The carriage door opened and Colonel: Brand put 
out his head. in 

“ What's up?” he asked. 

“The confounded bridge is gone.” said the: son, 
“The ford isthree miles below. This persou here 
has saved our lives. 1 say, you fellow, do-you know 
the road ?’’ 

“ Yes, sir,” said Sir Lionel, loudly. 

A shriek came from within-the carriage. » Beatrix 
had been silent as death from the moment of her 
capture until now. 

Colonel Brand slammed the door hastily shut, aud 
no further sound came from Beatrix. 

Sir Lionel’s blood boiled. He comprehended the 
trnth that. his young betrothed was within the 
carriage, and that her relatives were bearing her 
away. He felt an instinctive impulse to attack both 
the Brands, but ‘pradence restrained him. ‘While 
he was rapidly turning over in his mind a plan 
of procedure Randal Brand again addressed him; 
roughly: 

“ See here, you» fellow, you know the road ; sup- 
pose you climb up here and guide me as far as the 
road opposite this. point. l’ll give you half a 


amile had been 





sovereign for your trouble,” 


‘Albright, sir,’ said the young baronet. | - 

He climbed up ‘tothe box, seized the reins,: turned 
the horses’ heads down the stream, and drove at « 
good pace, 

Randal Brand mada ‘beste, to conceal his lantern 
under the box, being uiwilling to-expose his face to 
the wer of even a casual countryman. 

| you are’on your way home on foot 
from the Eistedfodd,;” remarked —— Brand,. as 
they sped onwards. * A half- ill pay you for 
your extra six miles walk. riage fentern 

“T thought I heard a woman scream inside,” ob-~ 
served Sir Lionel, roughening his voice and speaking 


‘with assumed carelessness. 


‘Probably. I have o lunstic with ‘her keeper in- 
side, She.is my sister;” said, Randal Brand, un, 
hae | “Just whip thatnigh horse... He seema 


go Lionel’s: brains, were. busy. How, was he to 
rescue Beatrix from. her enemies ? He might go. with 
them to Bala and.there denounce them, but the jlaw 


was on their side. Before he could do anything. 
with their) prisoner... They, 


they... would 
were. both powerlul men, both probably armed. to 
re teeth. iat tap would avail far better than, 
‘orce, 

: They arrived at. the. shaky. bridge, whioh, was 


barely wide enough fora waggon to. cross.., It had | 


no parapet, The be: ameter sacier., it roared and rushed 


dike a fierce torzent. ; 


“ The water, looks very deep,”, said Randal ‘Brand, 
leaning over and endganousing to peer down into the 
noisy flood. : ., 

As. quick as thought Sir Lionel placed bath his 
hands upon his companion, and with a quick and 
powerful thrust seat him headlong from the box into 
the creek. 

The wild yell of Randal Brand was. lost ia the 
noise of the wheels,as Sir Lione] whipped the horses 
and sped onwards. 

The carriage . windows wore. closely, shat, .The 
occupants within had no suspicion of what was oc- 
curring outside. 

For the next mile the young baronet ran the 
horses at a terrible pace, The, carriage rolled from 
side to side, like a ship at.sea, Colonel Brand, in a 
deadly fright, let dows one, of the. windows and 
shouted to him to stop,. But not until a full 
d_and the horses began to pant 
and slacken their "pl instinctively, did the 
ee loosen, his bol the reins or put up his 


we Bank you stop them?” yelled Colonel Brand. 

“ We shallall bekijled,. What is the matter? What 
made them run away?” 

Sir Lionel brought the horses down to walk, 
then to a halt, 

“Could you step outside a moment 2?” he asked, in 
@ shrill whisper. 

“Why, yes. What do you want, Randal? Is the 
harness broken ?” 

Colonel Braud alighted, carefully closing the car- 
riage-door behind him, and approached the horses’ 


heads, 

“ It’s not Randal,” said Sir, Lionel, coolly, ‘It's 
the new driver. Randal toppled over into the river 
back there, just before the horses began to run,”’ 

“Randal! In the river! Merciful Heaven!.. We 
must turn about then. Quick!,Do.you hear? Turn. 
Who are you?” 

“ Sir Lionel-Charlton, at your service.” said our 
hero, with a laugh. “ Stand aside, old man !’’ 

He struck)the horses a stinging blow apiece, and 
they flew, away, like mad. A bullet. whistled 
past our hero—another—and another; but., ia an 
instant.more he was beyond the reach of these ua- 
pleasant missiles, flying onward.as fast as his horses 
could carry him, He plied.the whip liberally daring 
the next mile, but the hard roads aud the furious pace 
soon exhausted the animals, 

Then Sir Lionel stopped them, descended from tho 
box, and opened the carriage door. 


** Beatrix!” he called, softly, . “ Beatrix, darling!’ 


He helped her to the ground, and they ses; out on 
foot in the direction of Bala. 

“TI recognized your voice when you spoke to 
Randal Brand, Lionel,” said Beatrix, clinging to his 
arm. “I shrieked that you might kaow that I was 
there. Oh, thank Heaven that iyou came in time! 
But is not that the sound of ‘wheels? | What’ can ‘it 
mean? Some new dauger-—-’’ 

“I think my own cart is returning. Wait. It is 
close upon us.” 

He called out loudly. The cart’ was close upon 
them—Sir Lionel’s own’ retarning vehicle, with a 
strong and fresh horse. The lovers entered the cart, 
and went bowling over the road towards Bala.’ 

“Do you suppose that Randal Brand is drowned, 
Lionel?” asked Beatrix, in a whisper. 

“By no means. He ‘will'get the pt ducking 
he deserves, but will swim aslore,’’ 
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“Yes; but he is an’ indifferent swimmer. Lionel, 
I fear ‘that this affair may get you into trouble, 
Colonel Brand is legally my guardian, you kaow, 
and they have got out some kind of warrant for my 
arrest, They will surely recapture me in the 
morning, and——” 

“In the morniog, Beatrix, they will no 
have power over you, ‘T'o-night youare Colonel 
Brand’s ward. In the morning—by daylight,’ I 
mean, for it is morting now—you will be my wife! 
Lady Folliott has-given her consent to our 
I have a special license in my pocket. ‘The clergy- 
man at Bala has been’ notified, and will be up and 
ee us, After I heard from the innkeeper at 
Bala ‘that two men, whom I believed to be the 
Brands; were gone to Trevor Farm, Isént a note to 
the clergyman, informing him that we should pro- 
bably be at his house about’ midnight, We shall 
find him up, although it: must ‘be nearly three in 
the morning now. The special license I procured 
at Doctors’ Commons in London, ‘and’ have had it in 
my possession two or three days.” 

“ But will’ not Colonel’ Brand arrest you for ab- 
ducting a minor?’ inquired Beatrix, anxiously. 

“T'll take the risk of that. I don’t believe that 
he will care to go into a court of law, in face of what 
you and your friends can testify!” - 

They drove direct to the clergyman’s house, and 
found the rector up and waiting for them, 

In face of the special license and the statement 
Sit Lionel Charlton made of the cause of the un- 
timely marriage, the clergyman could make no 
objections to performing the ceremony. 

Half an hour later, Sir Lionel Charlton and Beatrix 
Rohan were husband and wife. 

“We will be married again during canonical 
hours, in charch, and with due ceremony, if you wish, 
Beatrix,” said Sir Lionel, tenderly. “This hast; 
ceremony gives me the right to protect you. e 
shall have'no more trouble with the Brands.” 

The dawn was breaking, Avtraia’ would leave for 
Chester @ couple of hours later. Sir Lionel ordered 
breakfast to be served in his own private parlour. 
The time of waiting was spent in explanations) and 
in lovers’ converse, 

“ We shall get away before the Brands return,” 
said Sir Lionel, as the cab drove up to convey them 
to: the station. “We shall go direct to Folliott 
Court, my darling. I have written a note to be 
delivered’ to Colonel Brand when he arrives.” 

The happy pair embarked for Qhester, without 
seeing anything of ‘Beatrix’s enemies, and as they 
took their seats together in a first-class compartment 
without other occupants, and the train rolled out of 
the station Sir: Lionel drew the tawny head of his 
young bride to his breast and whispered : 

**You are safe now, Beatrix—safe for ever, my 
own wife!” 

Half an hour: afterthe departure of the new- 
married pair; Colonél Brand and his son, both bedrag- 
gled and forlorn, withi faces and furious 
eyes, drove up 'to the inn, with a broken carriage and 
a pair of half-dead horses. 

The innkeeper hastened to delivér to the colonel 
the note which Sir Lionel had left for him. It con- 
tained only thesé words : 

“OoLonsL Brand: Beatrix is now my. wife. 
Proofs will be given you at the rectory.: I am quite 
well aware that you would gladly prosecute me upon 
a charge of abducting @ minor ‘from her lawful guar- 
dian. Do so, if you wish, but you will find that in 
so doing you will but make your own ruin the more 
complete. You know whether your conscience is 
clear, whether you are able to stand up in a court of 
law and court investigation. Should you desire war, 
Lady Charlton and I may'be found at Folliott Court. 
Should you desire peace, leave England!” 

We need not attempt to depict the rage.and con- 
sternation of the two conspirators. 

They were in no condition for war. Their lawless 
attack upon Jones; their poisoning the. hounds: at 
Trevor Farm, and, more than all the rest, the fact 
that they were in the wrong and that any judge 
would decide against them in a suit-at-law, and that 
they were liable to prosecution for their treatment of 
Beatrix, decided them to accept the situation and 
beat a retreat. 

Accordingly, they proceeded to the rendezvous at 
which Mrs, Brand awaited them, and the three made 
haste to leave England for the Continent. 


CHAPTER LIIL 

Tue false Miss Bermyngham was alone in her 
boudoir. Lady Folliott had gone down ‘to the 
library, meeting there Mr. Lambton and Mr. Hyslop, 
as recorded, 

The impostor was troubled and gloomy. A pre- 
Ponition of coming doom darkened her guilty soul. 
She knew that the baroness had gone down to eon- 
pet land-steward upon the affair of the recent 
uiurder, 





longer | guard against. 





Can Hyslop be below now with Lady Folliott 
and Lambton?” she asked herself. “Is he here to 
say that his suspicions were all folly, and that he re- 
linquishes further effort in the matter? The lake 
here has not been dragged. ~No clue will ever be 
found to the mystery: ‘Chere is only one point to 
Hyslop must not see me: He hated 
me,’ He has seen me'made up for the stage many a 
time, I fancy that he would: know me under all 
this paint and powder and hair-dye. I shall keep 
tomy room until I hear that he has left Lincoln- 
shire. And then I shall goto London for a change, 
or to Brighton. This thing has been a serious shock 
to me. 

She ‘tried to reassure herself—to laugh at her 
terrors—but she could not shake off this deadly 
oppression weighing more heavily upon her with 
every instant. 

“If: anything should happen,” she mused, “I 
suppose I should be hanged. Caspar told me so. 
But. they should never hang me, never! I ought to 
be prepared—no one knows what might happen.” 

She took out her keys, and; going into her dress- 
ing-room, unlocked her trank and the  toilet-chest 
within it. 

From the latter receptacle she brought out a tiny 
phial, in which was a single white and transparent 
globule. She put this phial in her pocket, 

Her jewel-boxes were open also, aud the glimmer 
of jewels caught her gaze. A pink silk dinner-dress 
trimmed with point-lace' lay on a chair. Scent- 
cases, with gold-stoppered -bottles, littered the 
dressing-table, Au Indian shawl was thrown care- 
lessly upon a sofa. 

» With all hercowardly soul this guilty woman loved 
ee things, and. she muttered now, with a strange 
smile: 

“Come what may, I have’ lived like a princess, 
Lhave been petted'and flattered and fawned upon; 
I have dressed in silks and jewels; had a maid to 
wait upon’ mé,and have lavished money to my 
heart’s content. If I had been born to all this, I 
should have been as good as other women, It’s not 
all my fault. If Caspar had been sober and indus- 
trious I might perhaps have been a good wife. 
What a strange life mine has been |”. 

She sighed, and returned to her boudoir. 

She flung herself upon @ pale biue silken couch, 
and half closed her eyes, Steps were heard in the 
hall. Lady Folliott:came in gently, yet with traces 
of excitement on her face; 

Her ladyship had’ brought Hyslop and Lambton 
to the’ door.of the boudoir, and had bidden them 
wait there a moment while she prepared Miss Ber- 
myngham: to seethem. The door was not quite 
closed. | The two mew without could hear, but could 
not see what transpired within. 

‘*Nerea, darling,” said Lady Folliott, approaching 
the sofa, “do you feel better now, dear? Is the 
pain in-your‘heart relieved ?” 

The impostor raised her eyelids a trifle. 

“Yes, I feel better, Aunt Folliott,” she said, in a 
low voice... But Iam ill yet. Is there any news?” 

“Do you feel able to hear anything more about 
the murder, Nerea, dearest ?’’ 

“Ts there anything more to hear?” demanded the 
impostor, “Is the thing not ended yet? Of course, 
‘L-want»to hear it all, but all this wears upon me. 
Has that' Hyslop been here yet ?”’ 

* Yes, dear 8 

“ Did he recognize Finette? Has he found any- 
body that he thinks to be this Lilias Voe ?’’ 

‘* No, dear———”” 

“ Of course not!” scoffed the false Miss Bermyng- 
ham. ‘ Agatha Walden is dead—dead and buried. 
Tell this fellow to seek out the record of her death. 
Aunt Folliott, lam surprised that you should have 
allowed him to enter your house. But perhaps it is 
as well. He is satisfied now and is gone away, has 
he not ?” 

‘Not yet, my dear. He is satisfied that the 
murderess is notin this house, but, my dear, be calm, 
he has made a most startling discovery” 

“ A discovery!” she echoed, in a hollow whisper. 

* Yes, dear, They found to-day in the lake’ a 
dagger. It had been newly flung there, and is not 
yet rusted, The body of Voe is to be exhumed and 
the wounds compared with the dagger.” 

Despite the paint and enamel, the impostor’s face 
became ghastly, 


Lady Folliott, not noticing the change in it, con-. 


tinued : 

“ Hyslop has charge of the dagger. It is so costly 
that it could not have belonged to one of the 
¢illagers, he thought, and he brought it to me to see 
if | had ever owned it. I recognized it in an in- 
stant. My dear, it is the very dagger with the 
jewelled hilt which you once.showed me as having 
belonged to your father. I identified it as yours——” 

“That maid of mine must have stolen it,” muttered 
the imposter, sulleniy and huskily. 


“But, Nerea, she died before I saw you, and you 
showed me the dagger, dear, here at Folliott Court. 
Perhaps you had. not even missed it? How could 
any one have stolen it? Who was thethief? You 
vill have no objections, my darling, to tell Mr. Hyslop 
that this,dagger was your own property——” 

The guilty creature leaped to her feet, 

“T won't tell -him!’’, she cried, ina high, shrill 
voice, whose tones fairly appalled Gordon Hyslop, as 
they struck familiarly upon his memory. “I won't 
see him. I won’tbe questioned. I won't be dragged 
into this awful murder case.’ S end him away. ‘T'ell 
him I am ill. , Make him leave Folliott Fens, I 
won't see any one——” 

The door rwung open, and Gordon Hyslop walked 
into the room. 

“I thought I was right!” said Hyslop, quietly. 
“ Lilias Voe lives, Lady ‘Folliot. Who is this 
woman ?” 

‘*My niece, Miss Bermyngham, Mr. Lambton, 
T call upon you to remove this person whoinsults my 
n 


“Your niece?’’ and Hyslop laughed. ‘I have 
seen this pretty blonde before. “Wash the paint from 
her face and the dye from her hair, and you'll find a 
swarthy skin and black locks. She has a black heart, 
too, under that white gown. IfI hadu’t beard her 
voice, I should never have looked for Lilias Voe 
under that blonde mask!’ 

The guilty woman stood terror-stricken, her eyes 
not swerving from his face. 

“You are found out, Lilias Voe!’’ said Hyslop, 
with a touch of triumph, ‘‘ You murdered your baby. 
You murdered your husband, Without doubt you 
murdered also the real Miss Bermyngham., I expected 
to find the murderess in Finette, and I brought an 
officer to arrest her. He is below in the shrubbery. 
T will call him now,’’ and he moved toward the 
window. ‘Ah, you may brave it out a little longer, 
but the paint shall be washed from your face and 
washes shall restore your hair to its natural colour, 
and before your trial you shall be as you were mouths 
ago in looks,” 

He called loudly from the window. 

At the same moment, the false Miss Bermyngham, 
the real Lilias Voe, drew her hand from her pocket 
and put it to her mouth. She crunched the traus- 
parent globule beiween her small teeth, an odd 
smile on her rose-red lips. 

“ Lady Folliott,’’ she said, turning to the affrighted 
and bewildered baroness, “ it’s all true, Iam Lilias 
Voe, the murderess. But I never harmed your niece. 
She died of heart disease. It is she who was buried 
as Agatha Walden. ‘I killed Caspar Voe.' He 
meant to give me up to the law. I have been a bad 
woman, but I swear I never harmed Miss Bermyng- 
ham. I—I—Hyslop I have clieated you after all!” 

Her painted face wore.a sudden glow of triumph ; 
then her features grew distorted aud she fell to the 
floor, 

When Lambton picked her up she was dead! 

The body of the real Miss Bermyngham was dis- 
interred, and deposited in the solemn Bermyngham 
vaults among her kindred. 

Sir Lionel Chariton inherited the fortune which 
Lilias Voe had usurped, and very soon afterward the 
young baronet and Beatrix, his wife, and Lady Fol- 
liott, departed for a lengthened tour upon the Conti- 
tinent, to forget in travel the terrible experiences of 
the past few months. 

But they did not go until Beatrix had testified her 
gratitude in various ways to all those who had be- 
friended her, including faithful, grim Hsther, the 
Trevor Farm housekeeper, and poor Jones, the 
farm-labourer, who had been rescued by his fellow- 
servants ou their retura from Bala, 

Guarded by an adoring husband, cherished by 
Lady Foiliott, who almost worships her, Beatrix’s 
life is all sweetness and sunshine, all love and charity 
and good works. 

THE END. 


WINIFRED WYNNE, 


oR, 
THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Lost Coronet,” “ One Sparkle of Gold,’ ete. 
+> 





CHAPTER LI. 
The rose is fairest whtn ‘tis badding new, 
And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears ; 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

“ My lord—my lord—indeed it is needless, Even if 
the marquis dies, it does not in the least change 
your position ; you are still in the most imminent peril 
if you insist on returning to your native land,” re- 
monstrated the attendant, who had been in the 
service of Lord Clarence almost from his boyhood, 
and who assumed the privilege of his age and his 








long service in his honest aud friendly attempts to 
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restrain his beloved master from the risk /atid’ im- 
petuosity of his youthfab passions. ‘ 

“Tt matters’ not, Winter; my resolve is taken. | I 
am uot going to wauder about like a Caimon ‘the 
face of the earth any longer. If I am ‘to:be under 
the barof an unjust'jndgment—the cruel persecution | 
of an infamous enemy, then life is not worth ‘having, 
Better death than life onsuch tevins'as those.” 

“But, my Jord, patience—time: works wonders, 
Truth will come:to pass,” again pleadedthe attached : 
domestic. 

“ Perhaps; ‘bat’ I will win the 
quering her eaprices, not ‘by g the slave to ‘be 

tossed about by every blast of her ‘tadyship’s 
breath,” replied the young nobleman, ‘more gaily, 

“And might I ask what it is that your 4ordship 
intends? What course will you pursuewhen you 
arrive in London?” asked Winter; gloomily. 

**] shall beard the lion in his den. Goat omeeto 
the villain and demand ‘of him the ‘reparation he. 
owes me,’ replied the young noble. _“ There is a 
bond hanging over me, but I think I shalicdring 
meg *rs toa crisis by the course I amaboutts take. 
If : “perish, I perish openly and honeurably; not like 
a dog ina diteh.”’ 

“ Alust alas!” he said; eadiy, “It is ke your 
family, my dear lord, ras’ and ‘impatieut*by nature; 
they eon do all but “bear nothing. Well, I will 
not leave you, whatever betéde. I may be! of some 
good, and at any rate | cannot work harm.” 

And he walked from the room, as if'to hide the 
more effectually thestroag emotion that was.almost 
too overpowering for isis decaying energies. 

Lord Clarence gazed after lim with a half+regret- 
ful smile. 

“ Poor old Winter, would tirat I wero trae to ease 
his fears,” he resumed. “ And. yet I-ounnot tell that 
it would avail. He might think’ me even more, 
Tash than at present} to trust ‘to euch w ‘vague , 
and doubtfal assurance.” 

As he spoke he Grew from ‘his Gress -a emall 
packet tied with greem ribbon, and with a seal that 
had evidently been of no small strength before it 
liad been broken open. 

It contained only a slip of ‘paper, with a few 
graeefully penned lines, which bors the impress of a 
female pen. 

“het 'the Lord Clarence fear nothing. If he beso 
minded, he can take the bolder course of retarning’at 4 
‘once to his country, or if he hesitate so to-do, he: 
may count with surety on ‘tidings that will remove 
all perilfrom tis path, The writer ‘is ‘not free to ; 
evy nore, but the information-may be trusted.” 

The yourg man gave'a light laugh ‘as he closed'the 
packet tuat had not akeogetirer gwievy in its com. 
position. 

“T ‘beve erred in disregarding one warning ‘of 
il,” he muttered again. “Shall I be an -equal-idiot 
in believing the aunouncement of good? Well, if it 
comes from the same hand, it may assureedly be 
trusted. Pair Wiuifred Wynne, at least you have 
shown yourself true and self-saerificing! 
little doubt—none—that yeu strove to-save me at 
your own risk, and that even now you'may be the 
prey of that miserable villain while I perebance could 

ave averted the ill.” 

Andé'the nobly born Lord Clarence ‘fal into'n fit 
of abstracted ‘regret #9 tothe possible sorrows of the 
once despised goldsmith’s daughter. Assn @ ly ad- 
versity, and, it might be, the treachery of the tighly- 
descended Sybil, had dove their work in softening 
qhe feelings and reetifyiug.the views'of the spoiled son 
of rank and fortune, 

However, for the moment it was néetiful rather to 
act than to dream over eitlrer past or fature. 

Lord Clarence: knew that a vessel was going to 
sail from Havre on the following day ‘but ‘one for 
London, and as he was at the moment in a remote 
and secluded village of Normandy he considered that 
no time was to be lost in hasteniug to ‘secure his 
passage. 

[It certainly needed some courage to cast. himself 
once more im the very teeth of danger, to ‘risk all 
that he had, with such effort, escaped as by a 
miracle. 

But he was young, impetnous and weary of inac- 
tion, and, moreover, a strange spell seemed to 
attach itself to the summons he had received. 

Again and again he perused it, searching, as it 
were, for the slightest sign of the wniter’s identity. 
But not even @ sign or ivitial could he define, and he 
was fain to trust to the iustinct that indicated the 
source from which it came 

Forty-eight hours after its reception the young 
lord was on the sea, whose calm migitt either be a 
Propitious omen or @ treacherous saare, so far as 
hnagivation was concerned. 

‘Lhe passage occupied some three duys and nights, 
even under those auspicious circumstances, but at 
length he landed on the well-known stairs which 
have witnessed so much joy and ‘sorrow in the 


le Fortura by con- , 


There is 4 





embarkdtion and weception cof: travellers, by their 


He had deterniiidd. en-his course.. He would mot 
wait. for igneminious surprises or degrading arrests , 
on his teturm:to hisicountry’s shore.) « 

He committed his baggage to Winter's care,and, 
witer.a few brief»directions, in case ofjany misadven~ » 
ture tebimself, heihastened awa yiiarthe direction of | 
thatikeuse:erhich (had worked iim soomaicl wae; the | 
oe the deveased. Master po dap Sew. - 4 
proved neéessary, to the very: the *hated , 
and Adrian: Meister, duis: telen tless fea. 

It wasa-bold game to play but there are decasions 
when rashness is prudence, and Clarencé »was ‘in 
ttuth weary ofthe bondage wader whieh he lied so 
long languished and felt) that any ‘active -enffering 
was preferable to such endurance 

There was a somewhat deserted :air-about the 
once busy douséhold of fhe goldsmith that jarred ; 
painfully on the young man'sexbited fedlings. 

The shop was closed, sincemo authority shad as ; 
yet bean received ‘to vacton the decedsed citizen’s 
behalf till the sealed!paper was »dpened'that was to 
decide Winifred’s.futuve : fate. 

But still the shutters of the habitable partiof the | 
dwelling had: been recently opened, tojudge from the 
dust-begrimed ghiss and desolate air ef the blinds 
and curtains hanging within. i 

Clarence ‘kuosked once —twies-<thries :at the 
door, 


and the:clang that isuceeeded was decidddly favour 
able te a se:from the: dullest seases .of the in- 
habitants of the house, 

It wae quickly answered. now »by a grave and 
respectable dooking iservitor, as it seemed, to somp | 
substantial citizen, for the badge and livery he iwere 
betoleened such a.positien. 

“The Mistress Winifred Wymmeshas > rétaradd to 
the dwelling, master,”’ said the man, dJoeking : ratlier 
doubtiugly at) the dashing, though: 
figure ‘be’ >“ bubmt this time she is: busily 
engaged with my worthy master, whois. im truth ‘the 
pepreseatative of her deceased éather.”’ 

Andtheman seomed to.await rather anxiously the 
effect of the atihewacement, 

“ Then L cannot see her, I :prestme, my good man. 
Would it be. trespassing on your:kind courtesy to 
take in: my name, and inquive of the young misteess 
when ‘she will 4nd it: convenient and stiitalile | to 
receive me on a business that! she wots ef? 

“* Well, d:seanee ican. ‘tell. ‘Iimight perhaps ‘have, 
the liberty, omly I would met talte ieny aecret:coni- 
niunication te the damed];”’ veturmed tbe-cld aan, 
donbtingly. ‘‘ It will’ ¥e invapenaay pand beferemiy 


|) worthy master, ifI.de compl y with yourireg uast,. Bau 


understand that ?”’ | 

“Ves, yes, cortdinly. I have md wish for any 
disgraceful mystery,”’ returned the youug zobleman, 
with a slight curl of thedip. “Say tocthe Mistress 
Winifred ‘that. Lord Ch Sey is: whiting 
her leisure, and that if:it plenees ber to appoiut 
another day fer seeing him he willattend:ber at the 
time it may suit herscanveniencs.” 

The man looked samewhat surprised! at:thean- 
nouncemeut. 

Bren to his nneophisticated mina there-wassome- 
thing imposing m tue rank of the visitor and as le 
departed on his értand Lord Olarence dialf etniled at 
tue furtive glances which he-east debind: him at 
the titled visitor to the vitizen's: house, 

A few moments.suficed for his absence, :and ion 
his return there was a marked cliaege taphis)maun ar 
to the young nobleman. 

“If your Jerdship will follow mo,” he said, re- 
spectiuily, “J will conduct you to a reom where 
you cam await the conclusion of Mistvess Winifred’s 
business. She desived me to assure you that it 
would uot be long before slie would join you,’’ 

The young man was, in fact, taken into the very 
room: where-he had on former oceasions waited for 
the appearance of the unfertunate goldsmith, and 
where -he had become in the first instance most 
deeply interested in that humbly bern and most 
tantalimiag daughter. 

Much bad happened since then to’ change and 
mature his feelings. 

Sybil de ‘Oourey’s open and mortifying interested- 
ness and heartless disusissal of hig fulien self, the 
separation*from the gay and proud eompanions: of 
his giore prosperous daysiand the refleetions that had 
come with the leisure and the solitude whieh had 
been forged. upon him bad all tended to crush down 
the rank weeds whieh had obscured his nobler 
qualities. 

He was far move wortlry of ‘Winitred’s love anil 
‘sacrifices “now than “When ‘he iad first -won 
hey heavt and oreateda-never-dyimg interest in her 
“soul, 

Lhe door opened after a brief space,and the young 
girl herself entered, followed (bya grave-and kindl 





Then he.pulled:the handle of the heavy ‘bell-ropa, | 


' worn-lgoisin g :}, gant, 
}indely, simed I.sho 


looking: elderly, man,’)whdse dress; dnd. “bearing 


| betokened; him to. bee wise, rich: and) substantial 


citizen, and who Joaked om his; young companion 

i paternal pridennd interest tust would'scareely 
have been greatershed ;she, been, a ebild of his.own. 
But truth to tell, the worthy..Master,\Jenkins 
wasi acbacholor, aud hisguatdiaaship of his friend’ s 
inteteste shad -certainly not included the care of th 0 
bauished orphan, 1M » Oe i i ‘ 

Winifred bent. gracefully. to: she young .noble’s 

ting ere she entered bat nesyuiptem of) agitation 
, red) her demeanour, There: were, teo deep 
emotious da hér:mind for outward sliosw.,. 

“I am) glad you have shown confidence in» the 
vague warning that Lrsent youymydord,” shersaid, 
‘ealmly. “no truth, whet I have to communicate is 
of a nature that did ndt sallew jof more ness in 
the avording ‘of the:motice. Amd uew, my good 
friend, Master Jénkina,; has supported me with his ai- 





vice and his assistance, or I hardly dared to have 


i{alfilled. my task,” , ’ 

She looked appeatingly at the citizen as.she spoke 
and Master Jenkins reaponded to the appeal. 

“It is true, my goodd thisigradions child, who 
mevite @ higheriaud better'fate ithan any duchess in 
the land,:had referredto me the perplexity ‘im which 
she is placed bétween icompassion end filial picty 
0 thedéad, » And: Tieamiscarcely)thinks6o illidf you 
or any highsborm and ‘erave. man. se .to-douwbt: your 
-geateinl compliance with lier prayer.” tt 

The young maa | liad listened with tespeétfal at- 
tention to'the grave, measured and earnest address 
of the venerable man. ; 

‘‘ You are not deceived, Master Jenkins, if ithat is 
your name,” he said; witha dighified tone, anih Book 
swhich gave additional |.force: to the werds: “I 
already feel Lowe much ‘tothe brave iand unselfish 


| enertions of Mistress: Winifred ‘Wynne, and ‘ uitless 


amy honour and, duty ‘forbid'; ee -amay vest aasured 
that shercan scarcely vaskiwhat 2 would mot gladly 

| ndund, in cage, Bbe thayassaredly speak 
odnsider' every word as utuéred 
in confidence which nothiag should «induce me to 
ibetray.’’ 

A bright smile crossed the yeung girl's features, 
es if theisun had suddenly broken'from-.under # dark 
cloud, 

“That reliewes moi of one difficulty; .at any rete,” 
she said, gratefully. “Lord Clarence, yeushave been 
pe arte a re a vate’ 
belong to: my poor f. ' yeto muc 
of pra posers ata for :his eel upeace of 
‘mind. Batshe'teo is dead aud:for my sake, tf indeed 
you deém that have dome you~auy slight service, 
I*would pray you to:shield his memery from 
odium.” : r 

Lord Olarewee-had listened with iis eyes a3 well as 
his ears. 

“ Mistress Winifred ,Lienteeat youwtd speak freely,” 
he said, in a sabdesd tane. ‘Be assured you are 
safe in ail "you may caafide ‘to me, even if I'do-not 
see fit toearry out your wishes and ideas.” . 

“T believe you from mpieatt,” she nid quietly. 
‘Aas indewd:dvwilh quickly .prove ito you, my lord. 
Louk here!” 

And she took from the! hands of good Master 
Jenkins arparcel, tisd:oatefully ap with: sealed string, 
which she quivkly cut;and unwrapped the contents, 
that again were covered by a thin tissue paper. 

Cisrenve Seymour's heart: beat high at the sight. 

‘There wassmail doubt in his excited mindsas to 
the contents.of the: packet. 

He guessed thatthe ban of his life was removed, 
that his howour was cleared from its crashing stato. 

it was quidkly verified as the dextrous fingers 
of the girl calmly untied the tantalizing packet. 

Tie last knot was unfastemed, the ‘glivering, long 
lost but familiar stenes ex posed to view. 

It was the diamond necklace: 

Uninijaréd, intact, a tangible proof of bis inuo- 
cence, flashed: tie priceless jewels. 

Lord Olarence uttered a:low ory. 

It was too sudden, too overpowering ‘for him to 
sustain the revalsion of feeling. 

“Good Heaven! can it be? : Am I dreaming? 
Heaven be: praised for ite great mercies !” 

And manly, mist-like tears sprang iu'the -young 
man's eyes and.choked ‘his utterance, 

He could bear pain aud suffering better than tat 
unlookedsfor relief; 

“And where—how were they discovered?” ho 
asked, “I can‘soarcely believeiteven now.” 

Winifred smiled: sadly, 

“Thank Heaven itie trae," she said, firmly. ‘As to 
the manuer én wiiivh the necklace wasdiscovered, 
itis enough to say that it was in the keepiug of 
the unhappy and erinimal Adriun Meister, and that 
the exposure of his crime'cost bim his life. He has 
gone to his last acoount, Lord Clarence,’ she adiied, 
with calm, gentle sweetness, ‘and we may i¢ave 
him to the justice and mercy of his Creator, ‘Will 
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you spare him—spare me the exposure of the miser- 
able details? Will you permit the affair to rest in 
oblivion so far as the: crime is concerned ?” 

The young noble looked doubtfal. 

“T demand no vengeance, I ask no vain and selfish 
atonement,” he said, “But still, dear Mistress 
Winifred, you must see that,in a measure, my 
honour canpot be cleared without such a state- 
ment.” 

“No, no. I did not mean that,” she ieplied, 
eagerly. “I would have it known byailk that the 
ewels have been discovered in a plase ‘hithirto 
earched. I would have it made ¢lear you 
tainless from the base crime ; ‘but ‘only spare 
ublication of the plot, the treasheny that has’ 
ractised, The father, the gonsin of erimi 
till live, It is to an accidempthatiis due #he 

overy of the truth by the mébleeminded tousin of; 
dhom I spoke, And the memory @f my own) 
teceased father, and my own mame would: be 

oo terribly mingled with thettlle. It is‘farithat I 
ask the ee ea rmtt 
been so g y, 80" ’ 

Lord Clarence had not stopped ‘the 
of her pleading words. : 

Perhaps his thoughts weme ‘ar away,.petheps ‘he 
had toosweet.« pleasure toherand watch- 
ing the animated play of herifeature x 

But when the musical tone of her woive ceased 


a 
atin 
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£ 
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she was not! left i ull see the 
rch =m Wisiteok?” be eai,j7in a low but | exeeutors and trustees to male” 


earnest tone, “it vee ae mere up- 
reasonable boon that me ifn 
You have indeed right mM es 
claim vether than ad&k ®as a fompmr... ' 
added, tes mast ‘ 
prayer before I can por | 
petitions. ‘tad J will @o : | 
2 ‘im ‘the :presence 
our: ‘Master Jenkins. 
Winif end in 


with ar 
resist without the sppeamames wf pruilish enep 
“I have long, very long temisted the attraction 
that drew me towards you. T ‘imve crushed and 
smothered its impulses ina presumed and passing 
love for another, but in vain. And now, when I 
have been taught wistom‘by adversity, when I have 
been saved by you from such terrible:and hopeless 
perils, I can feel what has Tong been my*true, deep 
instinct. I can mever find one ‘so worthy —one who 
will make my ‘happiness an@ correct ‘my errors as 
syou ‘will. °“f ask ‘you, in all deliberate truth and 
r , will ‘you be my wife?” 

girl ‘listened as ff sweetest ‘music had been 
lulling her senses in delicious ‘visions. A soft flush 
‘came over ler chedks, and her downcast eyes 
trembled as the moist eyelashes strove ‘to hide their 
expression from the bystander. 

‘She wuderstood him so well—she appreciated the 
delicacy and honour which bad prompted the svowal 
‘before her worthy and ‘responsibleguardian. Aad 
the lowg, deep love she had cherished for him was 
but justified and strengtliened by the fresh proof of 
his deserts: 

At length she spoke: 

“ Lord Clarence, I feel it to the heart's eore; ‘but 
it cannot be. Iam no wife for you. It would but 
work misery. You would repent wedding the poor 
mh daughter, aud ‘then it would break my 

eart.” 

“Never, ‘Winifred, never!” he ‘returned, firmly, 
“Tf that is all your objection, it is’ naught in 
my eyes. I have fought too long ‘with niy ‘love; 
I have seen all the difficulties that stood in the way 
ofits indulgence. Hf such dauger as -yon speak of 


ever existed it has passed away long sivce. Ishall }eayed and destitate citizens of London who shall 


never chauge now. I do not say it in ‘the heat of 
love nor gratitude, but in earnest and sober jude. 
ment and self-knowledge. Muster Jenkins, you are 
experienced and past the heat of youthful passions, 
To you I appeal, Can you not see thet I am true 
and calm in the feelings I express? ‘Will you not 
help me in my'pleading?” 

It was strange'to see the proud heir of w marquisate 
—the descendant ofa long Tine of ‘titled ancestors, 
turning to a respectable citizen of London city to 
advocate his cause with a goldemith’s orphan. 

But Timothy Jenkins had at least good sense and 
tact to appreciate'the circumstance under ‘which the 
appeal was made, 

“I believe you to "be in ‘earnest, my lord, nay, i 
deem it very probable that you may falfil all your 
promises, and that you will estimate’to the full the 
value of the treasure you desire, But have you really 
thought of all you are risking, my lord? Do you 
comprehend that the will left by my late friend and 
compeer disinherited his daughter of ‘the whole of 
his-wealth, and that you are courting a portionless 
bride in wedding Mistress Widifred ?” 

“Ido—I do,” returned Lord Clarence. “and she 





is dearer to me for having sufiered it so bravely 
rather than speak false vows tc a man she despised. 
Oh! if I dare but also believe that she was 
strengthened in such firmness by avy regard for my 
unworthy self.’’ 

“Well, my child, what say you?” said Master 
Jenkins, cheerily. ‘‘ Methinks if my young lord has 
considered all that may intervene, if he knows the 
wisk of poverty and of contempt which mayeome 
upon you, and still asks you with open eyes to be 
his wife, you may safely obey the bidding @f your 
own heart in the matter.” 

Winifred trembled violently. , 

“If I dare,” she whispered. “If I wereibut sure 
of your happiness, Lord Clarence, bub if 
unhappy what should I do?” she s 

“If that is the only alarm, I will 

fe. that it be baseless,” he replés 5 

now full well my own heart. I bia 
Ihave found my unstained name and . and 

“no more 






‘fearless bride in one :red-letter day. I 
une far'the nonce.” 
there may, perhaps, be something dso still, 


amon, my I speak in iignemance { 
; pel rena), “Pog eg * TE anay do of the Yoving.” 


will accompany us ‘to ‘the other apartment 


wikere the sorivener,. 
witness ‘are awaiting us, wo will ‘the last docu- 
“Mester Wynne, 


‘ment left by my excellent 
; (thet zeweins for his 


sittingsroom 
awed as tho more 


hich iheil sen 


a 


the way ‘from the 
(| 2emm0n Cs yaily, ‘fdllowed th —— 
ety oie gig mont med evans af brother entails dhdley it unevoid- 
ansereapenccaniecentveetater of eitmnese y eoousionsd wonld ‘end the 


became ¢he.cerasion. { 


"as @ stranger even to 
felling of avxicty ani ex- 


ed elsa. 
“Master Feuton, 2: ‘to-you 4 
left by peg: ne Master Wynne,” said 
imothy Jenkins, solemnly. “It was, as you can 
testify, intaet-since the hour when it was signed and 
sealed in your presence and mine ; you perceive that 
to be ‘the ease, 1 doubt mot ?” 

“Certainly,” returned the serivener, “such was 
ithe case, Master Jenkins, and it now being the 
time appoiuted, we will proceed to. open and examine 
its contents before these assembled witnesses.” 

And as he pronounced the words he broke the 
senls that chad secured the doeument, and drawing 
frour it the peper he began to read: 

“T,Gervase Wynne, having long and anxiously 
considered the will and testament that I made of 
my property, do hereby add the following directions : 
Should my daughter Winifred continue in her 
refusal to espouse Adrian Meister according to my 
desire and command, and still abstain from forming 
any other matriage in the interval before this is 
opened, I hereby desire that, .on condition that the 
hasband she may choose shall be in ignorance of 
her inheritance and freely court ‘and ask her hand 
before the opeuing of this packet, I do give my con- 
sent to such a marriage and give and bequeath to 
my ssid daughter the whole residue of my wealth 
and estate beyond what I devised to Adrian Meister 
fm conrpensation for his less of his expected bride, 
Bat should m0 such betrotha! have taken place on the 
conditions I have ‘mentioned, then I give to my said 
daughter Winifred the income.of such property for 
her life, and ‘after ber death it shall be used for the 
bdiildimg and endowment of an hospital for the de- 


porrge s “ 


have carried on the same craft as myself and to be 
underthe management of the trustees whom I have 
named inthe paper attached to this document. 

“ Signed Gervase Wynne.” 

There was « silence for some moments, then 
Master Jenkins tarned to the newly-betrothed pair 
with a grave smite. 

“I give youjoy; my-good Jord, anf you, too, my 
little ward. Atdeast your fears of poverty are at au 
end,” he said, with a quiet archness that scarcely 
seemed to belong to his ‘grave demeanour. 

“ Any fears that Ishould seem to-court my bride 
for her ‘wealth are relieved,” said Lord Clarence, 
gaily. “You, my good friends, can testify that it 
was as a penniless maiden that I earnestly and 
humbly wooed Winifred to give me herself as the 
greatest treasure she could bestow.” 

Winifred was silent. 

She felt "too deeply moved for speech and she 
glided away to the well-remembered chamber where 
she had suffered ‘so much in her early girlhood and 





thanksgiving for the wondrous deliverance and mercy 
she had received in her greatest straits. 

“ Let her be, let her be,” was Master Jenkins’s ad- 
vice to the anxious lover. “It is joy that does not 
kill ; but it is a fulness that needs vent. I am the 
more thankful, my good lord, to find that my old 
comrade, Gervase Wynne, was not so utterly 
dazed by that villain, who, I doubt not, met his 
death by something of the:same drug that finished his 
own caroer.” 

Lord Clarence started. 

“What, by poison?” ie said. “Doos sho—does 
his daughter suspect it, Master Jenkins ?” 

“Why, no, thank Heaven,”waill the citizen, ‘she 
is spared that grief. Butithere is more than reasc.3 
to suspect thatwon the might when you, my lord 
‘were supposed ite have dbstmaeted the jewels Ger- 
wase Wynne ‘was drugged. le wasia man of auch 
a@bstemious ways that not imhis drinking 
‘to.excess, anil ‘the illmess were such 
as would begaused by a moderate doso\of the drug 
in question, @o fer as I can understand from tho 
doctors. But'he is goue to-his'aceount, and it is not 
‘for us mortals to judge of the dead, whatever we 


Jenkins ‘bowed ‘fits <gray head in 


vanéone other |.meverent Capes istgnas of the Power to whom 
‘wan geauce belong 





CHAPTER LIL, 
Gierepe wemdins to ‘be told of the future fate of 
‘these whe were connected with the chequered for- 


the | its af Hauteville and 
@o-so0n ws the de. 








queen her- 
grancl therpresence in 


ammengied hertime tee entirely for such 


Butte’ btifo woremnt only the necklace that had 
ees herhusband’s ruin and even death 
but a of peasious stones on her fair brow that 
the gracious hand of her royal mistress had pre- 
sented to her on the eve of her wedding-day. 

And when Anne’s hour of sorrow came and she 
was left a mourning widow, it was Winifred, Mar- 
chioness of Hauteville, who could soothe ber grief 
most sweetly, and soften the gloom which hang over 
her spirit by her gentle tact and aympathy, 
and on her frequent companionship the queen 
hung to the-very last of her own life. 

Viola:married Cecil Vernon so soon as the boon 
which Winifred had obtained for thom was fully 
confirmed by legal en. 

But there was little happiness ‘In their union; 
Cecil’s passing passion for the gay and sprightly 
beauty vanished even before she became his wife, 
and when he became acquainted with the sequel of 
Winifred Wynne’s disinheritance anf banishment, 
indifference towards his fair but frivolous bride 
deepened into well nigh an aversion that defied con- 
cealment. 

Aad she, on her part, consoled hersolf by extrava- 
gant enjoyments and the admiration which her 
beanty and vivacity communded in the gay world. 

Some few and feverish years of this wretched 
existence passed on, and then came its too certain 


ri Zemilis: ' ‘of Wikikushall Dbepel 
ite Fe pe naar pene ie a ther ‘budban#l waddened her feel- 
festive seene. 


end, 
Cecil atJast conld. no longer ignore the extent. of 


the injuries that were inflicted on Liar by his thought- 
less and vain wife where an admirer of no ordinary 
rank was iu the question. 

A duel was the result, in which the outraged hus- 
band fell a victim, and Vivla was left in desolate and 
hopeless, remorse, abandoned by her friends and re- 
proached by the mother to whose training was due 
much of her errors and her misery. 

But Winifred, who had been despised by her in 
her own reverses, and who had shunned the heartless 
coquette when they in after days were cast in 
the same circles, flew to her side now in pitying 


oy: 
mit we she who led Viola to more hopeful peni- 
tence from. des remorse, and who after her 
death took charge of the little orphan girl who was 
thus left alone in the world, 

“Teach her to be like yourself, and all unlike her 
wretched mother,” were Viola’s last words. 

Aud, to judge from an entry of the marriage of 
“George ‘Clarence, Lord Seymour, to Blanche, 
danglter, of Sir Cecil Vernon, deceased,” the little 
orphan became a real as woll as adopted daughter 
to Winifred iu after years. 

It. was a remarkable conclusion to the episode of 
the early friendship of two so unlike ia birth and 


there, kneeling at the couch where she had sent up | qualities and training. 


sich @espairing petitions to Him who is a father 


But the history of this country well illustrates the 


to the futherless, she poured out her whole soul iu } romances which perhaps form the real foundation of 
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their country’s greatwess when compared with the 
strict and limited rules that govern the mingling of 
orders in other lands. 

The early adversity, the severe lessons, the un- 
looked-for wealth that had attended the youth of 
Winifred Wynne were decidedly the most!sure and 
certain preparation for the rank and luxury and 
prestige which marked the womanhood and old age 
of Winifred, Marchioness of Hauteville. 

And many an hour was spentin her nursery, where 
Dorcas was installed as chief superintendent, by the 
once much-tried mistress and maid in discussing the 
past and tracing its influence on the present. 

And Dorcas would many a time conclude by the 
remark : 

“Ah, my lady, the dear children may grow up as 
pretty as yourself and as brave as my lord. But 
they can never know what has made you both so 
noble and true. They can never come up to you in 
strength and courage, my lady, because they never 
had to go through so much for the sake of other 
folks. Still, they are dear little things, and I’m sure 
they'll bs acomfort and credit to you, as well as poor 
little Miss Blanche, who requires more than any of 
them, one may say, being an orphan and no great 
things to speak of from her mother if all I hear be 
true.” 

And Winifred would sit down and reflect on her 
own dear mother and all she owed to her wise 
and gentle training, and redouble her efforts and 
cares of her darlings, as the fruits of her musing. 

It was some two years after her wedding, and 
neither Clarence nor his wife had received any tidings 
of Sybil de Courcy, save from a casual source, 
which spoke of her departure from the Court of St, 
Germain’s-en-Laye, and her expected marriage with 
an Italian prince, whose rank, combined witb her 
riches, might be sufficient to afford every chance of 
happiness to the proud and passionate heiress. 

There were moments indeed when her name was 
mentioned between the happy pair. 

And Clarence would gravely confess the whole 
extent of his infatuation for the fair foreigner. 

“Do you know, my Wiuifred,” he said, one day, 
when a casual mention ina letter he had received 
renewed tie memory of the absent Sybil, “I believe 
it was your utter superiority to her in the very 
qualities in which you might resemble each other 
that really won my heart. Hers was the rich 
gilding, yours the true gold. And, thank Heaven I 
discovered the actual and precious worth of her whom 
I tried to ignore ere it was too late.” 

Winifred gave a faint smile of tenderness and 
somewhat sad memory, when hor reply was inter- 
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rupted by theentrance of a servant bearing a packet 
on a salver to his lady, who eagerly regarded and 
broke open the seal. 

It contained a long written sheet and a. small 
box, that was also carefully secured by a ribbon and 
seal. . 

Winifred did not recognize the handwriting on 
either direction, but on glancing at the close of the 
sheet she read the uname of her of whom they had 
been speaking. 

It was signed : 

“Synit DE CoLonna, 
“ Née pe Courcy.” 
; Winifred drew along breath ere she began the 
etter, 

She knew that it must touch on the painful past, 
and perhaps give her tidings which it would sorely 
wound her to learn. But she caught Clarence’s 
gaze fixed steadily upor her, and, gathering courage 
from its anxious expression, she began to read. 

“ “Winifred,’’ it ran, “‘ you have been a happy wife 
and mother for many long years, and now, as ever, 
I have never been able to think of you without envy, 
and, it may be, malice in my heart. Yet I owe 
to you life, though it was perhaps a doubtful boon, 
and yet when you risked your safety for my rescue 
it was done in free and generous self-sacrifice. 

“* And I—how have I repaid you? Winifred, I 
told you once that the very danger from which you 
rescued me was caused by my jealousy at Clarence 
Seymour’s attention to your grace and beauty when 
he was by my side, and an evil spirit, a very fiend, 
came ere long to strengthen all the fears and the 
anger and the malice which possessed me, and 
tempted me by promises that if I would aid him in 
his plans he would take care that you should never 
cross my path where Clarence was concerned, And 
I—I believed him and yielded. I was too passionate 
and yet too weak to resist. He asked one favour 
that I can now but too well comprehend. He 
asked me to obtain for a brief space the ring that your 
present husband always wore. 

*** It were ueedless to say how I performed the 
promise. By a mingling of jest and earnest, of 
pleading and threats, I iaduced Lord Clareace to let 
me look especially at this sacredly-guarded treasure. 
I only gave it to the miserable plotter for one day, 
but it sufficed to work the evil. The ring that served 
as such convincing proof of his guilt was but a fac- 
simile of the one he wore, and had Lord Clarence 
been less confiding or less overcome by his situation 
he could certainly have disproved that part of the 
evidence against him. Now, Winifred, 1 have con- 
fessed all that I did of active evil aud treachery for 
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the sake of winning from you the only man I ever 
loved. It only remains for me to mourn over the 
heartless selfishness that induced me to cast away 
the prize I had won and to shrink from the risk of 
hardship and disgrace. I am justly punished, and 
you are reaping the reward of your noble deeds. in 
the happiness you have won, I am wretched, ill, 
dying—the neglected wife of a man I detest, and who 
has spent the fortune. in-his escapades and pleasures 
which I. feared to trust to one who was, under an 
unjust cloud of shame and suffering. But before I 
die I wish to make this reparation tohim and to you. 
Bid Clarence forgive me if. only for your sake; an d 
tell him when he looks at the ring that I now send 
back to its rightful owner he must remember the 
trou ble from which you delivered him and try to re- 
pay thedebt he owes you,,. Farewell! May 
Heaven bless you, Winifred, you aud yours! Pra 

for your unhappy friend, even when she shall be 
no more,” 

Tears flowed down Winifred’s cheeks as 
perused these lines. 

Poor Sybil,” she said, “ hers was after all a 
noble nature, even if misled by passion and indul- 
gence. Clarence, dearest, here is then the -last 
mystery removed from the past and the lost heir- 
loom at length restored to you and your descen- 
dants.” 

Yes, and, like all the good I enjoy, it is owing to 
you, my Winifred,” he said, with solema tenderness. 
“May I never cease to value and cherish my trea- 
sure as she deserves,” 

Only one person who was most instrumental in the 
unravelling of the tangled web wrought by Adrian 
Meister’s villany remain unmentioned. Gretchen Vau- 
burt not only enjoyed the fortune that had so singu- 
larly descended to her from her miser relative, but 
she became the heir-at-law of the portion of Gervase 
Wynue’s wealth which had been bequeathed to her 
Cousin Adrian. 

Thus richly dowered, she gave hor hand and ber 
true woman’s heart to the man she had chose when 
a comparatively penniless maiden. 

And he justified her troth and constancy. 

Thanks to his own talents and probity and aided 
by the wealth which gave him leisure to use his 
powers, he rapidly rose in his native country to 
some of the first offices of the state, and made for 
himself a name which descended to his posterity 
with pride aud honour. 

And thus Gretchen’s hapniness was another sweot 
drop in the full cup of Winifred, the Goldsmitb’s 
Daughter. 
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THE END, 
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THE SPIDER AND THE FLY. 


BY 
CHARLES GARVICE, 
AUTHOR ‘OF 
“ Only Country Love,” ‘The Gipsy Peer,” “ Fickle 
Fortune,” ete., etc. 
—g—. 
CHAPTER XXX. 
Oh, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practise to deceive. 

ARM-IN-ARM Captain Howard Murpoint an? 
Leicester Dodson descended the cliff, 

The heart of the latter was beating fast with the 
joy born of hope. 

In a few minutes he should be. near his sweet 
Violet; should perhaps clasp her in his, arms—for 
might she not in the excitement of the moment be 
won to confess that she returned him love for 
love ? 

“ Come along!” he said. “ Every moment——’ 

* Gently!’ replied the captain, cheerily, ‘ Re. 
member this path is narrow and somewhat dangerous : 
a false step and over we should be.’”’ | , 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed, Leicester, who felt fit for 
any mad thing. “ I couldrun down it blindfold.”’ 

Thus exhorted, the captain quickened his pace. 

While going passed through the village Leicester 
nodded towards the * Blue Lion.” 

“All quiet now,” he said. “As I passed this 
evening they wore just coming out. By the way, 
your old servant still remains at Penruddie; he was 
drunk as usual to-night, and noisy.”’ 

“ Oh, he is quiet now—I daresay asleep,” said the 
captain, with a sardonic grin in the darkness. 

“Yee, I suppose so,” said Leicester...“ All the 
village is asleep. It is getting late. .Do you think 
that Viol——Miss Mildmay will have waited so 
long ?” 

“What do you think?” asked the captain. “If 
she should have gone home, it is not much out of 
your way.” 

“ None at all,” said Leicester, eagerly, ‘‘ All ways 
are my way to-night.” 

And he commenced climbing the hill at. a terrific 


pace, 

Suddenly he stopped. 

“What isthe matter?” asked the captain, who 
was close behind him. 

“I fancied—yes, there it is again,” said Leicester, 
“that I sawa shooting-ster, Too large for a star 
too, I have seen it before to-night, and, what is 
strange, I have always noticed that it appears on the 
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same night as the ghost. It’s a signal, I really 
believe, but of what I don’t know.” 

“Oh, no; I think not,’’ said the captain, who 
knew what the star meant well enough. “I take it 
to be a gleam of phosphorescent light on the sea.” 

“No matter,” said Leicester, curtly. “ At least, 
for the present. I have set. myself a task in regard 
to that ghost, and anything mysterious I am ready 
to connept with it.” 

“V'll joim you in ghost hunting if you will allow 
me,” said the captain. 

Leicester made some rejoinder, and he walked on 
until the chapelicame in sight. 

“ Strange,” mused Leicester. “An hour ago I was 
longing for. Africa; now I. would not exchange 
England for ten undiscovered worlds.” 

“The wind shifts rapidly,” said the captain, with 
his soft, treacherous laugh, “aud the weathercock 
obeys it with all cheerfulness.” 

Leicester was too happy to resent the sneer, and 
the next moment they entered the chapel. 

- “Dark as pitch,” he said. “Here isthe torch. I 
do not see—where are you?” he broke off to ask, 
for the captain had suddenly left his side. 

“ Here,” said the captain. 

Leicester turned, but before he could utter another 
word he felt. his arms pinned to his sides, and a 
bandage thrown over his mouth. 

He struggled hard and furiously to free his arms 
and mouth, but his unseen. assailants were four to 
one, and after a few moments he gave up the 
ineffectual resistance and knelt, for he had been 
forced on to his knees at last, nevertheless glaring 
impotently round him. 

e could see dark figures flifting about, but a dead 
silence reigned, 

It was broken at last by a voice which he knew 
well. 

It was Job's, 

“Maester Leicester, it be of no use to struggle 
agen too many. Do you give in quietly?” 

Leicester thought a moment, then nodded, pointing 
to the gag. 

“If we take it off will’e promise not to shout ?” 
asked Job. 

Again Leicester hesitated, and again made a motion 
in the affirmative. 

“Take it off; he’ll not break his word,” said 
Job, and some one from behind slipped off the gag. 

**Now, Maester Leicester,’ said Job, “‘ we’ve got 
your word. Mind ye, you're notto speak till ya get 
permission.” 

Leieester nodded. 
* Do you know me?” asked Job. 


**I do,’’ said Leicester. “ You are Job, the carrier 
and a.scoundrel |” 

“ Hard words break no bones and can’t ruffle me, 
Maester Leicester,’ said Job, coolly. ‘What's more, 
there ain’t time for ’em now. I dida’t take the gag 
off for that neither, - I would ask you a question,” 

‘+ Another question first,” said Leicester, struggling 
inwardly for calm, and determined to remain as cook 
as possible, “ Why amI decoyed here and treated 
thus 2?” 

‘ For a good reason, be sure,”’ said Job. “ Maester 
Leicester, you be a clever gentleman, a scholard and 
so on, and you knows too much for some on us.” 

“Go on,” said Leicester, with suppressed pas- 
sion. 

* You've been prying about too much lately, pry- 
ing into what don’t concern you, and you've dis- 
covered .summut as youshouldn’t.a knowed anything 
of. Don’t I speak the truth ?” 

“I have discovered nothing,” said Leicester, 
‘* But, trust me, [ will unmask the villain who lured 
me here and the scoundrels in his pay.” 

There was a threatening movement behind him, 
but Leitester’s courage did not flinch. 

Job shook his head. ; 

“D’ye mean to threaten us, Maester Leicester ?’” 
he said. “I’m sorry forit. I'd hoped we'd come to 
some terms. Suppose you discovered this little game 
—and you've done it fora certainty—I puts it to you 
as a gentleman, what harm can it doto you and 
youret Do it matter to you gentlefolk if a cask o’ 
wine and a bundle o’ cigars is rdn in now and then 
without the Customs knowing it ?’’ 

“Ah!” said Leicester, the whole secret breaking in 
upon him. “ That's the:villany,isit? So you honest 
fishermen are a parcel of:thieves, with a scoundrel at 
your head! That’s the key to the mystery, is it? 
What! and you dare to ask me to connive at’ your 
rascality! Job, you know me:better. If that knife I 
see at your belt were at my throat you'd get the same 
answer! If I live through the night I'll drag you to 
justice, and you know it!” 

“Don’t anger us!” said Job, hoarsely. ‘Don’t I 
put it fairly? What does it concern you? Why 
can’t you take the oath like a gentleman to keep your 
tongue in your teeth and your eyes shut? Nota 
soul will lay a hand on you and you may go free as 
the air. Bay that, Maester Leicester, and you're a free 
man——’ 

“Never!” said Leicester. ‘* You waste time and 
words: you should know me better. If there are 
any othersround me who can hear me, they too should 
know me better than to hope I would make a paltry 





villain of myself even to save myself from their 
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trickery. I repeat it, if I live through to-night I 
will bring you to justice, Job, and all your gang.” 

“Bah! Waste of time indeed,” saith a smooth 
voice behind Job. 

“You still there!” said Leicester. “2 kuew you 
fora villain when I first saw your vile face and 
heard your false voice. Zia Caos Sent, 
Captain Murpoint, if thatdaeyaurmeme; buthaves 
ane a rogue’s day is @@horteme, Lhe reckoning 
will come, if there is a there 
is a power which ca t thedmmecent from your 
pron I know and ie or I should ibe temptsdto 
break my word aai—— a ee 
you will not alwaysdiome, most of &. I 
know you now forwihet-yow aul Youdliink to get 
me out of the w you gmpearry ott your plot 
with safety. M fellow, Bach 
rogues as you dommab: a ‘Let that bem conso- 
lation. The gallines ee ee 
little such pin as ‘you more 
swiltly down 


** Pah!” fn eer eg aor 
words, boys. Batturwsasteno mare: The fgol is | 


There I met him, and—and—oh, that I could spare 
you the indignity of this moment!—and gave him 
your message, At first he treated me with a specimen 
of his incredulity, He was suspicious of I know not 
what, and it was not antil I took your flowerand put 
it in his hand bat he considered I ‘had any authority 
to speak to iim concerning you.” 

“ He tock:the flower?” said Vidlet, faintly. 

‘The captain inclined his head. 

“Yes; he thrust it in his eoat with a cynical 
mocking laugh. ‘Tell her,’ said he, ‘that I will 
‘keep her flower but-will havemone of her love.— 


ap Violet staggered slightly and flushed a hot.crim- 
gon of shame and indiguation, 

“I did not give you amy such message,” she 
burst forth, with a wail of wounded: o 

“Nor aid I say a word which call 

/-such an insult,” replied'the captain. ““Do 
p of it. Ho wag nt as ates ee 
Mad, raving mad. What could . or do when 
be uttered that insult? I turned ant det thin, 
| could have felled him to the ground, iuit.my 


raving mad with feeg, and deesn’tienow whut he} was.one of 


gays. 
Not so mill at the atilt kere aan 
throat, you cur” guiil Teicester, 


mination. 


atte jit he ‘the spot 
epuang at ‘the spot 
wee Upon he was draggeil 


tow ny Bena 


to the groundyandathe lew, scoruiélileughwf the-sus-\| the 


cessful schemerameakedihim 
“Take him «ilk; iit ail 
grimly. 

“ Yes, takediimalf echoed tle bas. 
the ctrustmouere to the fue. hoaong, 
or you'll hear the souni of his weice ydlliug likes 
frightened 

wo or three bands lipped the gag over the 
captive’s momth mil ee wap timed .on j 
stout shoulders. 4 

“ Good night,” sdffl die im. “TT leave “you 
in good hands, Mr. Leicester Dodson. They’ll take 
care of you. Good night. I will make your excuse to 
the person whom you should have met,” and, with 
another mocking grin, the captain, having waited 
wutil the crowd of figures were lost in the gioom, 
turned on his heel and walked rapidly away. 

So quietly had the captare and removal of Leicester 
Dodson been effected that not a dog about the Park 
had ‘been roused, and ‘the captain, standing on ‘tle 
lawn, waited until ve saw tle signal which announced / 
the success of the .mder taking, thementered the houss 
and stepped quietly upstairs. 

Not so quietly but that a pair of ears heard him, 

As he passed Violet’s door it opened and Violet 
stepped across the threshold. 

Vhelamp in the xroom within threw a.siekly glare 
on-ber and made her:faceappear palerthaw it was. 

Yet there seemed a gleam of hope in:her eyes and 
her voice was stirred by the same feeling as she 
maid, with:foreedcalm : 

“You have been very long.” 

The captain glauced asiie and heaved a'sigh. 

“T had hoped that\you would not:have waited)” he 
said 

Violet‘knew by bis words that he had ‘been un- 
successful fn his mission of peace, and a-grayer tint 
game oversher face. 

* Hope defersed maketh the heart sick.’’ 

“You have seen him ?”’ she-eaid, in a low, strained 
voce. 

The captain inclined hisihead. 

“Yes,” he said, “I haveseen Mr. Leicester” 

** Amd you gave him the message? Oh, tell-mo, 
please !” and she clasped her hands with a gesture o: 
despair. 

“Liknow not how to tell you,” said ‘the ‘captain, 
brokenly. ‘“ At least d can assure yoa ‘this, that Mr. 
Dodson is not worth another‘thought of-yourts. ‘You, 
and I also, are utterly mistaken in- him. Heis neither 
generous, nol] «nor forgiving.” 

Violet interrupted by @ gesture, 

** Will you tell me what he said ?’’ 

“Waren I left you,” said the captain, still-with 
averted face,'as if-reluctant totell her what he knew 
must mortify and pain ber, “when I left you I 
walked up to the Cedars, hoping to find him at heme, 
but a ‘servant told me he had .gone for his‘walk, I 
Wentdown tothe village and waited there for some 
time, aud at last looked for him on the beach. I 
could not find him there, and, as I was determined 
not to return to you until I had seen him I made 
ary ‘Oy back to the village and waited by the cliff 
road,’ 

He paused a monient to snuff ‘tle candle and to 
gilanceat her face. 

He could see she was listening attentively, and he 
wished her to do so. 


¢ no uae,” wail Zt, 


nto — 0 Gtterntiee to Wait until you had 
gonetobe: you would be stronger im the moraoing 
toibear the insult.” 


a again. 

that resolve I paced up and down theTane, 
‘I-must gonfess with the hope that Mr. Dodson 
would return and, his ill-temper vented, give mea. 
more satisfactory answer to your gentle, noble mes- 

sage, But he has not returned—at least by that 

road; he may have ascendetto the Cedars by the 
lower road—and at. last, thinking you mast by this 
time have retired to sest, I ventared:to:coure in.” 

There was a silence, unnatural iaud: ghostly in its 
intensity, then Violet/spoke, 

Her voice was and weary,‘bat there was 
wring of true dignity iu itsuchas would:have ‘filled 
a less base nature than ‘the captain's with pity and 
vevoerence, 

“I thank you,” she said. “I thank yoaudrommy 
heart. I did what I ‘thought sight, aud though it 
has won me nothing but insult 2 think dt right 
still, 1 Leicester Dodson miswudeusteed and 
misjudged me. He.said that d \had srenged saad 
injured tim. [ sent to-say that/neither imthoaght nor 
deed:imd L intended him harm, Solar lem right, the 
rest let him be auswerebie for!” 

“‘ Nobly spoken!” exclaimed*the eaptain, in a voice 
apparently -choked withemotion, “Nobiy spsiken. 
Yours is a proud natare, worthy the dauglsteref amy 
old friend Jcha Mikkuny, Gooll wight! Yoa are 
wearied to death. ‘Good ” 

He took her ‘hand and bowed over (it, and, ‘with ia 
gestuve as if he were swallowing ‘tears hurriedly 
walked aavay towards his\own reom, 


CHAPTER XXKLI,. 
‘Tis a vile thing to‘die 
When men.are unprepared and look not ‘for it. 

We hail best Graw a ‘veil over the remainder of 
that night-+so far ag Violet's feelings‘are concerned. 

Nothing, says a poet, ismore terrible than a woman 
scorned. 

She had been insulted by the man-sho ‘loved, aud 
the insult rankled and 'festered at her heart and tarned 
the hours of the night into torture well nigh unendur- 
able. 


innocent and just. ' 

He did not even dream of # white, mangled face 
lying on the jagged rocks. 

In the morning he came down, Gressed with his 
usual care, smiling and serene. 

Mrs, Mildmay had not succeeded in ronsing Violet, 
so she made excuse for her, 

‘‘ Tthink-she has not been well ‘tatély, and I fancy 
a change would do her good,” said ‘the-simple laily. 
om Perhaps it would be as ‘well for us to go up to 


“Yes,” said the captain, “I should proposeit. I 
hear the Lacklands intend returning to London. 
May I thank you for a little more tongue?” 

And he proceeded with his breakfast in the most 





* I waited some time and then walked up the hill. 


comfortable and languid mauuer, 


Meu would haye-mo tell you,” ke sdided, hurriedly, | 


2a 


The captain, on the contrary, slept the sleep af ‘the 


Presently Violet made her appearance. 

She was very white, and, as Mrs. Mildmay bed said, 
not at all the thing. 

She kissed her aunt; shook hands with Captain 
Murpoiat, and glided to her seat. 

The captain opened the newspaper and while pre- 
t Wer the top and scanned 


Mrs. / dhatted fa her tisual commonplace 
, and the ast threatened to go off as quietiy 
uneventfully as usual. 

‘But suddenly the sound of many voices broke the 
monotony, and the captain, looking through the 
window saw a small crowd:approeching up the lane. 

“Quite a commotion,” be seid, witha smile. “Is 
‘this a saint's day, amd are they coming to ask 


cal 
“No,” said Mrs. Mil “What are thoy?” 


tending to 
Violet's face, 


Wiolet glanced out of thewinilow languidly, and 
turned:to the table agaim. 
“hey scem to be coming ‘tothe house,” said the 
up his eye-glass. “Yes, hore thoy 
the back entrance.” 





wanted, sir,” he said, addressing tho 
id the captain. 


| “*Zea,zir,” said the man. 
é, well,” said the captain, aitily.- “I will 


Se ‘he the spaper ,his eoffee, and, 
murmuring, plmcidby, Nihesedle: aes: they want,” 
rose and \eft theaeom. 

“I wonder whetit cam te?" ait Mrs, Milimay.” 
Have you any fea). 

“ No, aunt,” said * They havo 


at'Tt felt a:vayue alarm. 
she Shek 

“ No—not much,” hesitated the captain, glancing 
at Violet, “An accident has happened.” , 

“ An acdident !”(nepedted "Vidlet, ilepking | up with 
her white face. “ To whom?” 

* To—no—no one in particolar— -—that is to say, no 
one for whom ‘you care? 

“To whom, then?” ‘asked Mrs, Mildmay. 

Nepert age gepenee door selthy, amd came up to 
the table. 

“ To my man Starling,” -he said, gravely. “ Ho 
has fallen over the cliff,” 

“Fallen over the cliff!” echoed Mrs. Mildmay. 
“ How dreadfut !?* 

“Is it not?” he exdlaimed, “Terrible! Poor 
fellow! Isaw him ‘last night,” aad ‘here he glanced 
at Violet. ’ 

** And be shes fallen over ™ excldimed ‘Mrs, Mild- 
may. ‘And where did they find“him'! ?” 

“ That I have ‘learned; iid the captain. 
“It seems that they ‘have taken ‘the ‘body to the 
ae : rd station and ‘that théy require me to iden- 
ti . a” i 

“ You will go at once?” said Mrs. Mildmay. 

“At once,” ‘he said, and’rang the'bell for his hat. 
_ Violet'sat quite silent,"her heaif leaning upon her 


Lue captain gravely sipped ‘his coffee until ‘his 
het cane; then he put ‘it on, and prepared to 
accompany ‘the men. 

“Unere is great excitémént,’” "he ‘said.’ <' This 
sort of men rash ‘to‘a-conchusion directly.” 

“What conclusion “have'‘they rushéd to?” asked 
Mrs. Milamay. 

“They think he ‘met tits death by foul play,” 
} teplicd the captain. “But,” he added, quickly, “that 
is only ignorant fishermen’s supposition. I will go 
dowu tothe coastguard ‘station and see him,”’ and 
he left the room, 

Oatside the house was a small knot of men. 

Thecaptain went out'te them and touclred tifs ‘hat. 

“ Which isthe nearest way ?” te askett. 

A dozen voices answered him; and, thus guided 
and accompanied, he set off. 

In silence, followed by the orowf, ke made his 
way to the coastguard station. 

‘he door was ‘closed, and another small crowd 
surrounded them. 

The captain knocked; ‘and a coastguardsman opened 
the door, admitted him, and closed it upon the 
crowd, 

“Good morning, “Captain,” hs said, touching his 
hat; “asad affair this.” 

“Very,” said the captain. ‘Where is the poor 
fellow ?”’ 

“In here,” said the coastguard, and led the way 





1 to an inner room. 
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pon a teble Jay stretched owt the mangled form: 
of Ps ns oaped conviét, Jom Starling. 
‘approached anduncovered his head. -{ 
eDecalfell™ we said, turning away. 4 Dreadful !” 
4 pia uef eopiab thie ee eye Ih is Starlin 
+\Ols yes,” te ‘the ¢aptain. wis § 7 
my olf servant. I reodgnizetfim ati ones.” ' 
‘The 


constguaréd nodded. ’ 
“ Where did you find him?” asked the. eaptsin, | 


avely. 
rr Under ‘the Cliff—about: ® quarter of s mile before 
you ¢ome' to the -box.”” 
“ fe fell over, of course >” sail thecaptain. 
The coastguard remained silent-and “stared ‘down 
at the body gra See 
“ You have no doubt of fhat'?* pursned the cap- | 


daiv, 
“ Can't say val ie thre ae 
‘ “Can't. 


shake of the head 
him.’ 

“ Where is juno asked the.c: 

The coastguard. opened & side.deor. ‘i called the 
man by his name. 

A short, weather-beaten figure; entered, and; secing 
the captain, touched his hat. 

“The captain wants to know where .yow found | 

this unfortunate body, Ben,” said the man. 

“On the rovkedbelow the oliff,’repliedthe man. , 

‘\b,”” said) theeaptain,  justwhere the'path is 
narrowest. ‘le poor fellow fall over, no doubt, | I, 
av. Limlast night, and he was very:intoxicated.” 

The two coamguards exchanged glances, 

“ Wiett-eourse do you intend Saking ?” asked the 
captain. 


with a strange 


en Bolt found’ ' 


“We've telegraphed'to the inspector of pélice at -“I stepped upto 


Tenby,” said-the “ He’ be over hee 
direetiy, aad we can teH-him what we know aad:give | 
Se aiengtetetpace@atapli'’ <°|| 

$: 6s 

The two-men‘exelianged glances again, and, attar | 
a few monrents of hesitation, the ‘tread coastguard | 
drew near the captain and whispered : 

“It’sa mysterious business, vaptdiny we've found 
more than the botly.” 

“What do -you'mean ?”-asked the captain. 

‘‘Fetch ’em here, Ben,” said the man, at "Ben 
Bolt, touching his het, went to a , from 
which lie brought « ‘ght felt bet and a withered 


lily. 

“There!” gaid the head. eoas' a. 

= Well, ” sid theaaptain. ‘Tuis is his hat, is it’ 
not?” 

“No,” said Ben Bolt, “it. beantt, and -everybody 
knows:it. ‘There be his hat,’”,and he pointed to the. 
at which lay beside the body. “ There be_liis hat, - 
pra 2 he fee need to wear, ‘This un .was bene 
uear him—close beside bim, as you $ay,,jaeb as 
it had fell off with him.” — 

“ And tho flower ?”’ asked the captain. 

“ Was tightjin hie-hand—tight..as if.a.,vice-helll 
it,’’ replied Ben Bolt. 

‘Let me see’ the hat,” said the captain. 

T.ke. coastguard banded the hat, and) the. captain 
examined it, 

“I shave. seemthis hat’ before,” he said, Jooking at 
it with a puzzled air, “I am sure I have seeniit.be- 
fore. Ah!’ he exclaimed; suddenly. 

* What’s thenuatver?” inquired the coastguard. 

“N-~—nothing,;” -said the captain, .who" seemed 
visibly affected. 

«I know what's:took you so ‘sadden like,” said the 
coastguard. “ You caugitt sight o° these’ two detsers,’” 
and he turned up the hat and poiuted tod. Di,’ 
which were marked in ‘the’ iwéide‘tiuy! 

The captain nodded gravely. 

“T confess it,” he said. “ I did -scee'them:’” 

**So did we,” sdid the -coastguaril, “and Bo “we 
‘telegraphed to Tenby at-once.” 

“Let ‘me look ‘at’ thut flower;” ‘sifd'the ‘exptain, 
suddenly, 

Ben Beit handed tiim the broken and withered lily. . 

The captain looked at it fora moment with deep 
scrutiny, then turned pale, 

The two men exchanged glances. 

c aes. ve seen that flower before ?”,said the coast- 
guar 

“Thave—that is, I cannot. say,” saidthe captain, . 
hurriedly. “ Better lock them up ahd show them to 
the inspector.” 

The coastguard nodded, 

* That’ 8 it,” he said, “let him'takeall the tranbie : 
it ain’t no business ; of mine, and I ,#iu’t ja’ pein’ to 
make .it any. 1’m here so Jodk after smugg) ong, not 
this, sort o’ business.’’ 

The captain nodded. 

Ne else found near or upem the body ?” ‘he 
aske 

The coastguard shook his head. 

* We haven't felt inany 0’ the te,” he said. 
“ This:hat.is all that was vear it; and: this *ere flower 
Was clasped in :his-band.” 


nt 


‘| captain, being convinced that neither Mr, Dodson nor 
Leicester was at‘home, ‘took his lenve. 


¥ 


shat dome,’ . 


‘| tified the poer fellow ‘sufficiently, 


.|- the pinitials marked inside it—and the flower was 





Mineneer 
-| body? ” Jhe-siskad, 


4:@ horrible: 


. Bhe ed, j 
“T gee,” he said, gravely. 
ible:t " 


“Ep is. serious and!a 


And ihe turned to Jeave the station. 
Presently ‘he turned back again saddenly. 
Mr. iLeicester Dodsow bedn to idontity the 


"ET he: two men looked at each other, 

‘“No, hé*havew’t;" said the 

And the | after'a ineuietit's ‘paden; left thie 
Station ‘and wal 
crowd at his heels again. 

Very slowly he watked bhonie. 

When he came to the lawn wicket re hesitated a 
monrent and turned’back agatn. 

He ascended the el fendting tothe ‘Ovdars end 
rang the bell at the 

‘The lodge-keeper came out to him. 

‘Ts Mr. Dodsou at, home ?’’ he asied, 

“T'believe he be, sir,” said the mano, dpetiing the 
gates, 

‘uae captain passed through and reached the 


gsr ushered him into the drawing-room. 

‘“Will.you tell Mx, Dodson I wish tosee.him?” he 
asked,  Andif see Mr.. Leicester, say that I 
am here,’’ he Hy 

| Phemen bowedsend. left the room. 

‘aie eeck Mrs. Dodson entered. 

morning, captain,” shesaid, holding out 
cher her in “Neither Mr..Dodsen is of my son at 
‘Mr. Dodson has gone to Loudon | awit Mi. } 

—, and Ivewester I:chave not seen 

“ Oh, it is of no consequence,” said eachath; 
tell there of am accident which has 
occurred in the he village.” 

* Awacei@ent I am sorrycfor that!  Whatlis it ?”’ 

“ A man féll/over the cliff,” said the eaptain. 

“Que @f ‘the fishermen ?” asked Mzs,Dodson. 

“Wo,” sat the captaim, rising, and ‘he ‘told ve 
Rebnd it’ was, 

‘She’ fodked very -mnch shocked, ‘but: cortniaty-tes-! 
played no extraordinary ‘feniinine alarm, and the! 


‘When he entered the breakfast room ‘af the’ Park 
he did not notice, or pretended that “he did not 
notice Violet, who was sitting at ‘the winiow iralf- 

hidden by the curtain, but, advancing to ‘Mrs. Mild- | 
may, he.said, in.a tone of gtave concern: 

“Tt is as 1 feared, my madam. ‘The man is, 
Starling, my Js late: valet.” 

“ Dear aap ras toad fy Mi 
-.“ And he was.found lyi 
cliffs, He:had. uosok tring 20 Ue over 


tacks below the 
.; or ‘bean thrown 
Lover. 


“ Dheowa over !’’ repeated: Mrs... Mildmay, with | 
look of horror. “Ol, whoteould be guilty.of auch 
crimé?”” 

“Ldo not know-—+1 eanveteay,” said. the captain, 
who, seemed much eepunees “ Has Mr,. Leicester 

cbeen:h re 


+ hee. 


Nort osaici Mrs. Mildunge “Did yeu expect 
him?” ) 
“Oh, no, ” eaid the captain. “I should Mke:toisee: 
ihtinns iudeod,: Inwent‘up'to the Gedars:hoping to see 
him, ‘put Ixeould not find either him or Mr. Dodsan 





“Why did you want to see *himi?” asked the 
simple lady. 

“T-shoult have'liked ‘him *to see tlre’ body, and to 
‘adk hin'® few qestions;” said’the eaptain, who knew 
‘that ‘the white-muslined tigure in the window~-seat 


“was'Tistening cape yf 
“But why?” asked Mrs. rere 4 “¥ou'iden- 
should “think, 


and-what questions'could you have'to ask ?” 

The captain drow nearer, With an expression of 
troubled perplexit, 

ger Tait, al hand upon “Mrs. “Mildmay’s 
arm, and, with a grave 

et ' had better fall you. ay ad better’ tell you, so 
that you may‘be On your guard and keep the news 
from Violet. I have seen the man,and, samething” 
else; a hat whieh was found lying -beside him,” ; 

Mrs. Mildmay glanced at the: window,.but the 
captain did not. scem to-netice, 

“ ‘The hat was Leicester Dodson’s—I ,knew it by 


4 


ene which I.gave him late-last night.” 

Mvs, Mildmay uttered :a cry of horror, and it was 
echoed bya voice behind the cuctain. 

Lhe next moment Violet: confronted: him. 

“ What!” :she breathe; aer eyes «distended ‘and 
her face white. 

“You here!” exclaimed the waptain, in atone of 
self-reproach. “ Nothing, my dear young lady !” 

“You say his hat and the flower were lying beside 
the dead man!'’' ‘she breathed. “What do you 
mean? What do they all: mean? They do not say 


dowd: the ‘efiffs, web Wee ental) 


| Mr. Citizen Peasant, you omay 


jan . 





tre-kihed- him !” ‘and, ‘with, -a faint cry, she fell back. 


The captain caught, her.with a cry of alarm. 

Mrs. Mildmay rushed to the bell. 

The-door opened andthe footman appeared. 

“ Did you ring, mmvam? Mr. Lhaxtoa has 

arrived. ’? 

At his.name: Widlet seemed :reli oved. 

She drew haane htafrom«the -captain’s arms, 
* ican her whith forehead, 


™ ie Thazton, ‘the nitrord Show him in!” 
vy. be Ravscocinl 


LOVE’ Ss PERILS. 


ip 
CHAPTER: *£XI-. 

“ Anp these:are'tie:men whecroleus!’’ saa mut- 
teréd.. “Officers and nepresentatives alike incap- 
alile; the one as ignorant of militapyimatters ‘as the 
others: are of state policy. -Doetors and painters 
éar soldiers.” 

While he was thus musing hs wasiatartled:by the 
sudden challenge df the sentinel. 

‘‘@ubwive? Who goes there!?’’ 

ourning, he perceived a man in # poasamt’s: dress, 
who had ‘evidently attempted to passi the guard un- 
noticed. 

“* What must I answer ?”’ said the piensant, dn a 
istrong provincial aceont. 

“ What must you answer ?’’ rétortetl ‘the soliier, 
standing at ba ‘eharged arms,” ‘“why, *m citizen pea- 
sant,’ if! yommme one. 

** Ver: yt es citizen peasant, if that smite yeou,’’ 


” said the sentinel. “ Andnow, 
faes to the right 
abowttand mows off m dotsnlerg uid time the way 
you came. You;cau’t pasakere.”’ 
“I can t:pass:here! ‘how isthis:?’’ exclaimed the 
peasant, but thia time withent a particle of his 
ial. neoest. 


lis :promunciation was now pure: Parisian. The 
yeungurtilespaliant, wide wihio hadneticed this change 








vof:aceent, started toihis. feet, and, turning on ‘the 


man, said quickly : 
“Yes, my friend—yow cat: paas.”” 
The sentineh recovered arms, ad the peasant 


moved past him. 
**T thank you kindly, sir,” saad he, addressing ithe 
officer. 


“Da you. belong:te ‘this ‘part ‘of ;the-country ?”’ 
asked the officer: 

“ ¥es, sir, ote Ollioalos!” 

98 AhY and how happened ‘you:to -be:on «this sido 
sah here nie penne eae ae lied th 

* Those me,’’ aap! e 

“‘ east set; u1e to: worl for them in Fort 

Malbousquet-”’ 

“And they disiniseed you.” 

“No esdapetl,”’ Gaathotenie. 


they gavermetoo mneh wotk ian too 
} lisbheanoney.’’ 
“fond where are you going now.” 
** Do Mavseilles: 
“Good day, tem,” said the officer; “a gafo 
} journey to ud”? 
Thank-pea, air,” said othe peasant, ‘taking the 
hand which the officer extended tovhim. 
“One moment, more," euid thy officer, ‘“ Where 
ising)?” 


‘-have you been wo 


“In the trenches.” 

“Did you wear gloves’?’”’ ‘asked’the officer, coolly. 
The question evidently embarvasscd the peasant. 
He-was silent. 

o*¥es,” sontinned ‘the offiesr, *“you'must ‘have 
taken that precaation, for otherwise aun ‘and Hard 
work would have burned ané-ealloused ‘your hands. 
Now I rather pride-mysetf-onany ‘small and delicate 
hands; You have been working+how long?” 

“ Pifteen days.” 

“ Fifteen days at work on the fortifientions—and 
your hands areas white as mite!” 

Then, turning to one ‘of his gunners, the officer 
said, purposdly, i in Bnglish:: 

“This man is @ spy !’’ 

“*T a spy !” exclaimed*the ‘peasant, thrown of his 


“ What! you paterstend English—de you?” said 
the officer. ““Well, I don’t: wonder at ‘that. You 
have been fifteen: days among the English, and, of 

course, picked up some of thei language.” 

‘* A few words,” said thepeasant. 

“BH to read the sadness of a letter entrusted 
to your’@ i?” aaked the officer, carelessly. 

* A letter,’’ stammered the peasant, **To whom ?” 

“ How can I'tell?’ ‘To some'royalist, perhaps, to 
inform him that Louis XVII. has been ‘proclaimed 
in ‘Tonlon.” 

“Tf you think so, sir,” said the | p2asant, boldly, 
perhaps you'd better scarch me.’ 

“ Jast hand me what you have in your pockets,’’ 
said the officer; “ that will be-enonwgh.”’ 
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The peasant readily produced a tinder-box and a 
Spanish knife. . 

“This knife might: serve for a poignard, on 
oceasion,”’ said the officer. i 

“‘ Here’s a pocket-book,’’ said the peasant, hand- 
ing him one as he spoke. “It’s no great beauty— 
but we peasants aren’t dandies, as of course you 
know. Look in my pockets yourself, commandant, 
if you like. Thank my stars, I’ve. got no secrets 
from you or.anybody. I’m a poor honest fellow.” 

“Oh, I’m not. at-all curious,” said the officer, 
examining the pocket-book as he spoke. “ Not at 
all. Ah, here’s a leaf of fine white paper—very 
different from the rest. You were afraid of getting 
short of paper, and so you put this in—eh? It’s not 
of the same texture or colour as the rest. Here! 
give me back your knife.” 

The peasant obeyed, remarking : 

x AUT know is that’s a bit of white paper.” 

“Tt’s damp,” said the officer. “I must dry it.” 

** At the fire ?”” cried the peasant, in alarm. 

‘* Yes,” said the officer, coolly. Taking care, how- 
ever, not to burn it.” 

The peasant, now throughly alarmed, glanced 
about him, saw that the sentinel alone was the 
principal obstacle to his flight, and -acted in the 
exigency with promptness. -Qnick as thought, he 
drew outa pistol and discharged it at the man, who 
grappled him. 

** Soldiers !’’ shouted the young officer. “ Seize 
the English spy!” 

Halfadozen men threw themselves on the 
peasant, mastered and disarmed him. It was the 
work of a moment. 

“Now,” said the officer, calmly, ‘‘ bring me that 
match.” : 

A lighted match was placed in his hand, and he 
held it carefully and closely to the piece of white 
paper he had taken out of the pocket-book, while 
the stranger watched his movements jntently. 

“Ha!” cried. the officer, as he examined the 
paper. “I was right. Here is a despatch written in 
sympathetic ink. How wonderfully the action of 
the fire brings out: the characters! Signed by 
the English admiral, and addressed to the king’s 
brother !’’ 

**T am lost!’’ said the spy. 

** Villain !’’ exclaimed the officer. 

* A fool, if you will,’ retorted the pretended pea- 
sant, “ but not a villain.”’ 

“A spy!’’ cried the officer, in a tone of loathing. 

“Yes—a spy!’ replied the prisoner. “I engaged 
to serve the English—and I kept my word. You 
were sharper than I. That's the ~~ 4 story. Now 
detail a firing-party.’’ 

* A firing-party!’’ exclaimed the officer. 

** Certainly,” replied the prisoner, coolly. ‘‘ The 
fate of.a spy is settled in two words—Taken ; shot. 
It’s short work.”’ . 

“You are brave!” .said the officer. 

“You may. as well) say’ so,’’ said the prisoner, 
proudly. “You pride yourself on your courage, 
but what is it—the courage of a soldier? who must 
have the crash of music and the smell of powder to 
excite him, who: if he falls, falls with his country’s 
name upon his lips. Mine is the true courage—the 
courage of a man who obscurely risks his life twenty 
times a day, perhaps, to die by an ignominious 
death—the fate of a forger or an assassin.” 

** And who are you ?”’ cried the officer. 

‘A man neither danger nor death appals,’’ replied 
the spy—‘‘ who has seen death too near to fear him 
—who, if some great man had chosen'to attach me 
to his person, would have served him faithfully and 
well; but no matter—it is all over with me now.”’ 

The officer had sent one of his men on a message 
which brought into the battery Sergeant Berlac at 
the head of a picket of nine men, 

“ Who is to be shot?” asked the sergeant. 

“I,” replied the spy, coolly. 

The sergeant glanced.at him a moment, and then, 
uttering an exclamation, drew the commandant of 
artillery aside. 

“Sir,” said he, “ spare the life of that man!’’ 

‘You know him, then?” 

“I do,” replied the sergeant. 
life to him,” 

‘I am sorry,” said the officer, gravely. ‘He is 
aspy. Were he my own brother I should make an 
example of him.’ 

‘The spy had watched this brief interview closely ; 
though he could not hear the words that passed 
between the sergeant and the man who held his 
fate in his hands, he knew very well the purport of 
their words, and when the sergeant turned mourn- 
fully away and covered his face with his hands he 
knew that all was over. 

After a momentary pause, the sergeant approached 
the prisoner and gave him his hand. 

m have pleaded for your life, but in vain,” he 
said. 

“I know it,” said the sjiy, returning the friendly 
prezsnre. ‘“ But I thank you from the bottom of my 
soul. Join your men.” 


“T once owed my 


The sergeant moved to the head of his command 


with a heavy step. : , 

“Yes,” said the spy, pursuing the train of re- 
mark which this.ineident interrupted, and ad- 
dressing the commandant of artillery, “‘I feel that 
I have the ability to.serve a friend, faithfully—per- 
haps to save an empire. You see what I'am now— 
aspy,a sort of sentient being, a variety of the 
human species, with beating, heart and speaking 
voice, but who in ten minutes will be a corpse; with 
ten balls in his body, fit only to feed ;the fishes in 


the bay.’”’ , ; 
favour to ask of me ?’’ said the 


“‘Have you any 
dan: 

‘© You soldiers,” said the spy, ‘‘ when you ara in 
my position, ask to have your eyes unban and 
to give the word of command yourselves. Task 
is that you won’t keep me waiting.” oe 

“T give you five minutes,’’ said the commandant, 
‘*You can entrust the sergeant with your last 
wishes.” , 

‘‘ [have nothing to say,’’ said the prisoner, “ ex- 
cept this. Here, sergeant, take my Spanish 
knife. In the handle is an order for twenty-five 
pounds sterling, payable in good gold. Give it to 
your men if I fall dead at the first fire. Other- 
wise, bestow it in charity. 'Where’s the handker- 
chief ?” 

‘Here,’ said: the sergeant, who was deeply 
affected. 

The prisoner took the handkerchief from the 
soldier’s hands and tied it securely over his eyes. 
The sergeant, pale as death, then took the prisoner 
by the hand and led him a few paces off. 

“Now,” he said, in a faltering voice, “kneel 
down, and, oh! forgive me for the part I am com- 
pelled to play.’’ 

“Thave nothing to forgive,” said the prisoner. 

“One moment more. Let me take one look at 
the blue sky.’ He raised the bandage—glanced 
around him, and then, replacing the handkerchief, 
said: “‘ It is well—I am ready,’’ and kneeled calm 
down, facing the infantry platoon entrusted wi 
the execution of the sentence, : 

The sergeant brought his men into line—and a 
little drummer on the flank braced his instrument 
and handled his sticks. At the first roll of thedrum 
the soldiers presen arms ; at the second the 
pieces were levelled at the kneeling prisoner. 

* Hold !’”? cried the commandant of artillery, rush- 
ing into the line of fire, ‘Recover arms! shoulder 
arms! Sergeant, march your men back to their 
quarters !”” ; 

Cheerily rang out the sergeant’s order : 

“ By the right flank! right face! -march!” 

The little drummer rattled away 4 lively quick 
step and the platoon moved off in quick time, leav- 
ing the commandant and the prisoner together. The 
former approached the latter, raised’ him to his feet, 
and tore away his ba i : 

“Come hither,” he said, kindly. ** Your death 
would be useless to me; and I need your life. You 
are brave. Well, what is the matter with you ?’’ 

‘“‘Nothing,”’ gasped the spy, who was paler than 
alcorpse, ‘Give me & moment to recover. My 
head swims—my knees fail me. Let me sit 
down.” 

“This way,’’ said the young officer, leading him 
to the root of the tree.. ‘“‘None of my artillerists 
must hear us. Sit down—sit down! ‘There, are 
you comfortable ?” 

“‘T am better, thank you,” said the spy. 

"Yon are a brave man,’’ said the officer, em- 
phatically. ‘A braver man I never,met. Your 
life hung on a thread, A word from my lips would 
have launched your soul into eternity. That word 
I did not utter; remember that. Remember that 
to me you owe the remainder of your days—the 
Heaven you gaze on—the air you breathe, that 
belongs to me. Will you be true to me?” 

‘*T will,’ said the spy, solemnly, rising, and lift- 
ing his right hand. ‘ You cannot be other than a 
man fit to command and fit to be obeyed. There is 
magic in your voice that fascinates my very soul, 
og Mulgrave offered me money—you have given 
me life.” 

* But tell me,’’ said the officer, earnestly, “ how 
you, a Frenchman, came to serve the enemies of 
your country ?”’ 

“T will tell ze frankly,’ replied the spy. 
* When this revolution broke out I joined the ranks 
of my countrymen and staked my life in their 
service. I was among the people at the storm of 
the Bastille. But when the spirit of the revolution 
changed—when in the name of liberty; men of blood 
usurped the reins of power, I lost all: hope, and, 
disgusted and revolted by the reign of terror, be- 
came a partizan of the royal cause,” 

**T, too, am disgusted with the reign of terror!” 
said the young officer. 

“You!’’ cried the spy. 

‘Yes, I.. But what of that? That reign of 





terror will not—cannot last. The men of blood are 
| im a miserable minority—they will fall from power, 





and France, from this ‘sea of ors Wy will arise 

in, free, beautiful: and powerful. © But \ the 
Bourbons, no more than the Terrorists, are fit to 
sway ies.:. Providence, my friend; will 
raise for onr beloved country, in the hour of 
need, the man..who will..work .out the glorious 
destinies. Have faith in the ‘have faith in 
the future! but abjure the divine right of imbeciles 
as a snare anda delusion.’’ » bio 

**There is that in your words,” said the spy, 
‘* that inspires me wi ence and hope... I 
gin to see my error; and deeply, and bitterly do I 
regret that. I consented to serve the Lord Mulgrave 
and the English.” . : 

“ That error nearly cost you your life,” said the 
officer... “ But that_is past. Henceforth you will 
be faithful to me and your ace 9 

‘*T seek. to serve you only,”’ the spy, ‘‘ to de- 
yote my life to your service. I will be whatever 
you will—your vassal, your dog, your spy. You 
will neither sell nor give me away?” 

** No, no,” said the young officer, much affected. 

“Tf you do either, I am free again?” 

** Yes, free.’’ 

“Tam satisfied,” said the spy. 
vice will you put me on?” 
“Your passport from Lord Mulgrave will reopen 
the gates of Toulon to you?” — | 

**T can come and go at any time.”’ 

To what part of the city have they carried the 
powder they removed from yonder magazine ?’’ 

** Into the cellars of a house in the Rue St. Roch.” 

“ Well, go thither without loss of time: You must 
set fire to the powder with a hand-grenade.”’ 

** Well ?”’ said the spy. 

You will wait for the signal,” continued the 
officer. ‘A rocket fired.from this point will ap- 
prise you thatthe hour has come, and while Toulon, 
shaken as by an earthquake, will need all her garri- 
son to quiet the.people, and all the ple to extin-. 
guish the flames, I will seize on the Little Gibraltar 
whieh is the key to the gates. Do you, hear. me?” 

 Yes.’”’ : site 

** Will you obey me ?”’ 

“To the letter. The password ?” ' 

“The password !’’ repeated the officer, in evident 
embarrassment. 

** Give it me or not,” said tho py. “ Bat with- 
out.it I shall be fired on and probably killed. And 
then who will enter the city and fire the magazine?” 

“You are right said the officer, after a moment’s 
reflection. “‘ Beside, I bestow my confidence wholly, 
or not at Hearken to me—‘‘l’oulon and 
Liberty !’.”” : 

“ Toulon and Liberty!” repeated the spy. “ Your 
hand upon our bargain.’ If I live you shall bless the 
hour when you saved my life.” 

“ Let your actions answer to your words.” 

“They shall:” 

The spy waved an adieu, and approached the 
sentinel. ; 

*© You can’t: pass !’’ said the soldier. 

“Toulon and Liberty!” whispered the spy, and 
an instant passage was afforded to the man whom 
we have lately seen offering his services’ to Lord 
Mulgrave, but whom circumstances -had ‘rendered 
the devoted servant of the young commandant of 
artillery. 


“ Now what ser- 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Tue commandant of artillery remained at his 
post, pacing to and fro, and now and then casting 
an anxious glance in the direction of Toulon,-the 
centre of so many interests and of so many hopes 
and fears, 4 , 

His men, worn out with toil and vigil, were re- 
posing at the guns which they never left. 

The young officer was roused from his reverie by 
a footstep, and, looking up, recognized. without 
much satisfaction the countenance of Gasparin, one 
of, the civilians sent by the central government to 
superintend the military. 

** Another of these representatives !’’ he muttered 
to himself. 

“*T was looking for you,” said Gasparin. 

“ Well, sir, here I am,” replied the officer, coldly. 

“My young friend,” said the representative, 
“you seem to me to he the only man in command 
here who understands auything about a siege.’”’ 

“Do you speak as you think?’ said the artil- 
lerist. 

“ Assuredly.” 

“ Well, then,” 
speak the truth.’ 

“Tf I were master,” continued the representa- 
tive, earnestly, “‘I would ‘entrust you’ with ‘the 
direction of all the works—I have solicited the 
trust for you, but the general-in-chief aud my col- 
leagues are opposed to itand cliug to their own 
plan of attack.” 

“They are wrong,’’ said the officer. 

“Hear me out,’ continued the representative. 
‘* Six days ago I wrote to the committee, asking to 
have Cartaux replaced by Dugommier.”’ 


: replied the officer, coolly, “ you 
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“That's wells With Dugommicr we may do 
80mething.”’ 
“T expectan answer every moment,’’ pursued Gas- 
“But they have decided on attacking Forts 

Feron and Lartigues to-night.”’ 


‘Then we shall be destroyed!” exclaimed the |, 


officer: ’ 
“ Dare you assume a great responsibility ?”’ 
“I fear nothing,’ replied the young com: 


mandant; ; 

“ Very well. You command the artillery. Oppose 
the removal of a single piece from this battery. 
Gain times Du ier will arrive and your plan 
will, be, adop think it: a good ote. 
succeeds you,are a brigadier-general ; if it fails your 

3, upon the scaffold!’ 

“Not a shall stir, from its place. I take the 
responsibility,’ . ». : 
‘“But can you answer for your men?” 

“Do you see this batt ing ed the officer: 
“Since it has been established here two hundred 
artillerists have been Killed a 
man would serve here, “An ‘hour a 
placard with the inséription, ‘Ba 
Men.’ Berlac! Sergeant Berlac!’”’ 

‘* Here, commandant,” ‘cried the 
vancing and salating his officer. 

“How many ‘men’ have’volunteered for the 
battery ?’”’ asked the officer. . 

“ About four hundred,’” replied the sergeant. 

“You see, sir,’ said the officer, turning to the're- 
Lee wet ‘‘whether I can count upon these 
people.” cy ike wis es 

“Especially when.commanded by yourself,’’ re- 
plied the representative. ‘lam satisfied, Farewell, 
and remember that I was the first who discovered 
and re ize your military genius.” 

“ Your name ?”’ said the officer. 

** Gasparin,”’ 

“T should not forget it were I on my death-bod,”’ 
replied the commandant, 

“‘ Farewell,’ said the representative. 

When he had gone the commandant beckoned the 
sergeant to hia side. 

“Sergeant,” said he, “have you received’ any 
education ?” . 

“Yes, commandment, and as for my family ——” 

“T care nothing for that. I only ask will you 
be a good and true Frenchman, and serve your 
country faithfully ?” ' 

“Yes; conimandant.”” 

«*T know not,” said the officer, “ whether I shall 
ever be anything more than a commandant of 
artillery, but—no matter—should you like to be my 
secretary P’’ ’ 


“‘Of all things?” replied the sergeant, smiling 


joyously. 

” , then, go to-your captain and tell him 
that I request your services. After that report 
yourself to me.’’ i Ls so dde 

The sergeant saluted and hastened to obey the 
order. In the meantime two of the national repre- 
sentatives (Albitte and Freron) had entered the 
battery, and were issuing orders, in low tones, to 
the artillerists. The movement of the guns and 
the bustle that ensued, attracted the attention of 
the young commandant, who turned quickly to the 
scene of tumult, and exclaimed : : 

‘‘ Who dares to meddle with my guns ?”’ 
_ “We do,’’ replied, Albitte—“ we, the representa 
tives_of the people. We want them elsewhere, 
and we are having them moved.” . 

“Citizen representatives,” replied the comman- 
dant, “my pieces shall not budge am inch. Gun- 
ners, in battery!" © 

The soldiers did nbt’hesitate a mdment between 
the orders of, théir® commander’ and those of the 
civilians, and the guns, some’ of which ‘had already 
been whéeled ‘out of their” places, wéte~ restored 
instantly to their former position in ba ae 

“Ha!” exclaimed Freron, wrathfully, addressing 
the young’ officert:' “ Do -you dare 'to disobey our 
orders ?”? r i 

“Do your duty as representatives of the people,’’ 
replied the commandant, disdainfully;' “‘ and leave 
me to discharge mine as an artillerist.” 

‘‘ But——”’ said: Freron. i 

‘*T will not hear a word,’ interrupted. the officer. 
“‘Onee for all, these pieces shall not stir an inch. 
I will spike them first. Beside, this. battery is, in 
~ proper place. I will answer for it, upon my 

ead.” 


‘“‘ Boy!’ retorted Freron, ‘‘you risk it in dis- 
obeying the,orders. of the representatives . of the 
people.” : 

“ Well,”’ said the officer. ‘‘My head may fall, 
but it shall never bend. . Spy ont all you can, then 
go back to Paris and denounce me at the bar of 
the Revolutionary ‘Tribunal, ‘That is your task. 
Mine is to take Toulon, and I will take it—I swear 
itby the nameI bear,” ° 

“And what is your name ?”” asked Freron. 

** Napoleon “Bonaparte!” replied the’ young 
artillerist, 

At this ‘moment the roll of a hundred drums was 


at their pieces. Not # 
oI posted up a 
of Fearless 


sergeant, ad- 


licard, followed. by deafening ories. of ‘ Long live 
the Republic!’ 

“What is the meaning of this tumult?” asked 
the. Representative Albitte, in some alarm. 

, © Nothi nie replied . young Bonaparte. “ The 
army is welcoming the new general.’ 
i ‘a he new general!” ‘oried Freron. ‘* Who is 

e 

“Dugommier,” answered Bonaparte. 

*“How did you know. when we knew nothing of 
it a asked Freron. ‘“ Dugommier! Im- 
possible!’ 

“T have spoken the truth,” said’ Bonaparte, 

miy. r 

- eri he comes,” said Freron.  “ Pérhaps he is 
looking for ‘me.’’ 


At this moment General Dugommier presented 
himself, acéompanied by the Representative Gas- 


parin. 

“The commandant:-of artillery?” asked Dagom- 
mier, glancing around him. , 

‘* Here, citizen general,’’ answered Bonaparte. 

‘You ‘are a brave young man;’’ said the general. 
“ Citizens,” he added, ‘ please: to retire. I must 
converse with the commandant in private,” 

In obedience to this request Dugommier and 
Bonaparte were left alone, 

*Commandant,”’ said Dugommier, ‘!Gasparin 


it | calml 


| has detailed to me-your, plan of attack. I approve 


it heartily,, Are you strong, enough to execute it? 

‘If it fails, I, take it all_on my. sho: 3; if. it 

succeeds, you shall have all the honour,”’ 

é ‘ 1 will answer for its success,’ said Bonaparte, 
rmly. 

" Give your orders, then,”” said the general. 
“ When shall we attack?” asked Bonaparte. 

- Instantly,”’ replied Dugommier. 

‘*Gunners!” cried Bonaparte, advancing. ‘Up 
with one of your heaviest rockets!” 

** What are you about ?” exclaimed the general. 

“You shall see,”’ replied Bonaparte. 

A pe rocket was placed against the breast- 
work and fired. ‘It roared up into the air with the 
speed of an arrow and then exploded with a loud 
report, scattering a trail of fire on the wind. 

Bonaparte sprang upon'a gun and looked in the 
direction of the city with an expression of intense 


A period of silence and painful suspense followed 
—then a tremendous explosion was anda 
volume of smoke rose like a huge black balloon 
from the heart of Toulon. The distant clangour of 
bells, the roll of drums, and shouts and shrieks 
wer What was that?” erica D 

‘ { was ” ori ugommier, graspi 
the arm of the young artillerist. ~~ 

“The powder-magazine of Toulon!” replied 
| Bonaparte, with a smile. “The first blow for 
victory is struck, Now the city is too busy with 
its own affairs to interfere with ours.” 

‘Citizens soldiers,” said Dugommier, addressing 
the troops, ‘‘ obey the order of the commandant.as 
if it were ay own.” 

“Ah,” said Bonaparte, “the hour I panted for 
has at last arrived, There are my orders. The 
army will be divided into four columns, © Two 
will observe Forts Malbausquet, Balaguier, and 
Eguillette. Another will remain in reservé to 
march whenever there is danger—I will command 
it. ‘The fourth will have the honour’ of marching 
under the ord*r‘of the commander-in-chief. Captain 
Mairon, who knows’ the loéalities, ‘will lead the 
van with a battalion. Meanwhile I will throw some 
hundred shells into the Little Gibraltar: Hark to 
the drums! ‘The English have woke up! Hurrah! 
my braves! Long live'the Republic!” 

The air was rent with the answering shout of 
* Long live the Republic!” 

‘* Begin the fire !”’ shouted Bonaparte. 

All along that line of guns was heard 
the artillerist, ‘In action! Load!’’ 

Amidst the intervals of the crashing guns, the 
drums beat rapidly, and, with cries of the wildest 
enthusiasm, the French troops rushed to arms. 

It was one o'clock on the morning of the 17th 
of December, 1793, when all the dispositions were 
made, and the attack commenced in different points. 
It was made, in the midst of a terrific storm, the 
wind raging furious'y the rain_ pouring in torrents, 
and the flash of the jightning and the roar of the 
thunder mingling with the flash and the roar of the 
artillery. 

The French troops engaged in the storm of the 
Little Gibraltar were mown down by hundreds by 
the cannon and musketry of the enemy, and bya 
storm of hand-grenades and ey. stones poured 
down on them from the embattled heights. 

They mounted over each other’s shoulders, ‘they 
trampled their déad comrades’ under foot, — 
forced all the traverses, and killed the Englis 
gunners at their pieces. 

At break of day Forts Eguilette and Balaguier 
were carried. e 
. The whole ‘semicircle of outer defences was 


the ery of 





stormed and mastered by the French, who had 





twelve hundred men killed and wounded, while t h 
allies lost two thousand men in killed, wounded and 
prisoners. 

Terror .and..confusion reigned in Toulon. 
Bonaparte’s batteries, pouring red-hot shot upon 
the city, set fire to it in several places. 

The English decided to abandon Tonlon, and 
burned everything they could not carry with them. 
They set fire to the eran and naval magazines, 
and burned the French vessels in the harbour, 

As the flames swept upward from the city and 
the bay a cry of rage atose from the ranks of tho 
= army. Esai 

ey asked to be led to’ the assault to prevent 
the English from embarking; aud to make them 
pay dear for the losses they had vaused. But it 
was too late; and while the French batteries poured 
down a storm of shot and shells the English fleet 
swept out of the harbour; comparatively unharmed 
by the French guns. 

The galley-slaves had broken’ their chains, and, 
—— eee nip he the arsenal, succecded in 
extinguishing the con ation which the English 
had kindled: 4 “ 

On the evening of the eighteenth the French 
general, surrounded by his staff, aud by the repre« 
sentatives of the people, stood upon an eminence 
and looked down’ on the abandoned city. 

Bonaparte approached him. 

“ General,’’ said he, in alow tone, “have I kept 
im Nob ie d th 1 

““Nobly,” answere e general, grasping his 
hand. “ Citizens,” he said, addressing the qailane 
and the troops, “behold in this young man tha 
hero of the hour—Napoleoa Bonaparte, the victor 
of Toulon !” 

‘Long live Napoleon Bonaparte!’’ shouted a 
hundred voices. The oy was taken up, and rang 
from rank to rank, till the air was rent with 
deafening applause. 

“ Soldiers,” said Bonaparte, raising his plumed 
hat from his brow, “but for your bravery my 
plans would have been in vain. Noone man can 
claim this glory ; the victory is not mins, but ours ! 
Long: live France.” 

“Well said!” ‘cried’ Dugommier, “well said, 
General Bonaparte! For the Republic, mindful of 
your virtue; has conferred that rank upon your 
nee cheers, comrades, for General Bona- 
parte ! 

And again and again the welkin rang with the 
applause. 

|(To be continued.) 








TOO AMIABLE BY HALF, 


THERE was one point concerning which I nev® 
attempted to deceive myself, or get up the slightest 
momentary delusion. I was a stupid girl, and 
kuew it. I do not mean to write Best Anderson 
down ‘an idiot, by any means. I never was that, 
éven in my slowest days, and nobody called me silly. 
I think I have used the correct word without noticing 
it. I was slow. It took methree times as long, 
when a child, to learn my lessons as it did the 
others; but there was one thing—a fact at length 
stowed away in {my memory, remained there. This 
consoled me somewhat. I-always liked a joke, I 
do now; but asa rule it puzzles me at first, and I 
only begin to laugh just as other people have finished. 
At least I used to, of course, unless taken by surprise, 
I have gained wisdom sufficient to Jaugh first, 
and .wait till I am quiet again to understand the 
matter, . 

I was the youngest of rather a large family, with 
several years between me and the ‘son who was 
nearest my age. I was really and truly christened 
Best; it was’a fancy of my’poormother’s. ‘They 
said it came:about in this'way. Before my birth, 
my father was involved in business difficulties, which 
threatened to ruin him utterly ; and the dear mother 
was very nervous, and auxious at the thought of a 
sixth baby coming into the world ata moment so 
inauspicious. But-it; seems: L insisted upon being 
born all the same, I think | must have exhausted 
my obstinacy in that struggle, for nobody has ever 
accused me of being stubboru, or at least incon- 
siderate of others. 

My father happened to be absent that day, and did 
not return ‘until I was eighty-and-forty hours old; 
and—my old nurse told me afterwards—the reddest 
thing she ever saw, short of a boiled lobster. It 
appears that the mother was quite apologetic for my 
being there atall. I really must remark, in passing, 
that [ have often noticed such trouble on the part of 
wives, and it has always immensely, tickled my slow 
sense cf humour, that idea of being apoiogetic to 
one’s lord and master for the intrusion of his own 
baby! I¢ strikes mo .as letting the masculine 
privilege of grumbliug go: rather far; and I have 
occasionally wondered that some adventurous femi- 
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nipe spirit has never set: ‘the egample of olatining® it, 
where such matters are concerned. 

However, it seems that my father wag very tendor- 
of her, and absolutely Rigsed me, which, F am: told, | 
is a greeting fathers do not always bestow on their 
sixth children, professigg to be delighted, and: when 
the mother murmured sqmething sbout “the last, 
(whatever she meagutyhe added, cheerfully. 

“ And the. best;" and mamma, was ap chanmed, thet 
she gaye me that for 4 name, 

Poor mother ! ; 
two years old. I think I rementter her] like to. 
think. so,, atJeast.. My father, yemained a widower 
until after, [was five ;, then, the, tare. oldest, girls, 
married—one at eighteen, the other. alnast a year 
younger—and, aa they. had, been, goad, womanly 
creatures, who Lad taken care of matters very nicely, 


papa, was qnite at a loss, for-thexe, ware:three, gnaw}, 


ing boys and useless me to be (t t of, Belore 
this, time her vies riches dham pver.mh money, a8 
many a widower has learned, will not. almayeanake: 
a comfortable ome. ' 

So, everybody said papa ought to marry; and:'lie 
rather groaned at, the: prospeat. «He: had lowed his 
dead wife vary dearly, and; besides that; had a 
horror of: stepmothers: from, the recollection of ‘hig 
own. Moreover, papa begaw to: thinis of himself! as’ 
elderly (he was only forty-two) and there: is‘ stilla 
good deal: of 4ifo, often ‘full of add -oxperionces yet, 
before one at that age. 

What should by i to‘ papa bub to’ fall’ in love 
again. Yes, indeed; and with a deat good woman 
as ever tived. Aunt’ M (she never would let as 
be forced ‘to-call her mother) was abouttwenty-seven, 
a handsome girl--gay, fond, of society, and: all’ that, 
Bat she married’ my, father, and aid it because she. 
loved him ; and they wera hanes together. 

In the winter, they went to Loadoy or Edibbargh, 
in the summer, we lived ata lovely country. place.ap 
the coast of a northern county. 

When, I was fourteen, poor Aunt Mary, wag thrown, 
from. her horse, apd injured: ber spine so tenribly 
that it was doubtful if she could ever walkagain. 

I was ready to doall.. eould;.and many a woman, 
even an own mother, would have, let.me,beceme,a: 
regular slaye, either by, her sole ox.in, the cherge.af 
the house. Auot Mary. would, hear, of motbing ofthe 
sort. Nurse Waters was appointed to devote herself 
solely to the invalid, and. Aunt, Mary, maneged: to 
have the household go more comfortably on and. wag: 
still its director, 

I wish I could tell you what patience she showed in 
her sufferings—and she suffered martyrdom. I can- 
not think of them withoutitears, Buty afper a while, 
there used to come intervals of repose from pain, and 
in spite of all I think Aunt-Mary never regarded 
herself.aga woman especially-te be pitied. My father 
fairly spout his. lifein her roome, Lien friends, came: 
to visit ber, She was wonderfully eultiveted, aad 
had no end of resovrces in herself... And go the 
days went by, and: AuntMany, by digtiofmaner being: 
an hour im adwanee te take its trouble. tavier even; 
still, made existence tolerable to. herself and was: like 
&@ sunbeam to.everybody. elae, 

Sa: L got.to be eighteen, 

Au hour,has,passed since. I. wrote that last para+ 
graph, I weated torementerhow. looked at thetage, 
sol laididowm my pen: and went off. into-the mom- 
ing-room, to stadgr a pontaait, which: was. painted 
of me thet sommen Istoed examining the piature, 
until L forgot my: errand: in the absenbiag: recallec- 
tions whien Jie so fam back: (for: L amythibty-five ves) 
thet they, seem absolutelyto belong:te anathen life, 

But the portrait. 

Tv. is note) beentifal face; but & thinkwit: worth 
looking: at; all the same. . ‘The-eyam are: too sed; 
the mouth bas.— weary, patient éxpression which 
does: not belong to:thet age: the:masetints im the 
cheeks. are too faint, but: thea whole countenance is 
brightened by a .great-clond! of anborn. haiv (ng: one 
real beauty) and: whieh; l always wonein thosedays 


—to please Aunt Mary, who waa very: proud ef: my |) i 


She died when T was 4 Tittle over |, 


‘Mary seldom let’ a day ge lontencouraging me 


ouve’by nature.” ‘And’ loved  and-so did 
my brothers, sr : Fotos teqhsieteba gens 
deal, and a was very bappy. 

They, Cousin Tom went awsy to Germany. Of 
course, I mi terribly ; but T ‘could not let 
that make me because it. was abs he 
Habould travel. aud see foreign comnttios betone 
‘aettling down, to the. duties, of 
was twonty-two then. Rk He 

Consin, . lem ; was: not SY, 0ORSIRa: Was; & 

distant relative oF Aunt Mary, who had been. |efs. 
| Hig;guardion.seon after. her marriage,.so that, Rom 
“had been as much at home in i hago, 8, my, 
brothers, themselses, We grew up ry Tow 
wag, always my: de 
‘Oddly enough the matter seemed to be as comer 
pletely nestled in the wiiudseof om. olsentnede in: ur 
own. 2 ; 

Aust Mary tld: mer after: he came back from 
collage, ‘liom and I were raguieriy..en 4 
i were to be married vwhea. | should. reach: t wanty. 

My dear ol ‘Bom! how: oye bead g 
him, Nohuman beingeoould belp ih ©‘ me 
Tom Harcourt” he was usually called; ‘greatiyy to 4 
 hanbleeey’s digpleasure: Indeed, though stieloved 
him truly; she-was the-one stern judge-Tom-foand, | 
gud the oily times ity my life that I ever ‘felt a, 
gritvence against her (Pepald nos feel angry)‘were | 


on ‘Tom’s agcop 


his own boys, feeling, I gnppage, that he had’ teay- 
responsibility ; and my. Urovtliers, thaugh “two, of 
them were older than he, yielded to Tom's wishes 
and, T'om’s opinipns 4s he, had been r 
instead of the wildest: young fellow that lived, with 
a capability of.getting, inte. scrapes, J, newer 
saw equalled. ' . 

He. was ap.clever.as he. was handsome, too-clever, 


that ske said thefactof being able to.do.so many 

things well without, trouble, would, unless, he teak,, 
great head, prevent bis atgining, neal. excellence ia 

any onp lite. ; ; 

/ But none of the rest of us believed this, andyZom: 
na nore than we,. 

Herwas 4. brilliont student; but:he lacked) applica- 
tion, aud, instead of graduating at nineteen, asi my 
brothers. did) lhe was.past twenty~one when he left” 
college, and: rather iwdisgrace with Aunt Mary; . for 
he had once narrowly escaped expulsion, just’ from 
tricks. whith, his inordinate love of fun led’ him: iuto, 
But when Tom told \\is-own-side-of’ the. story, he dit 
it in so’ droll @ fashion: that; though Aunt Mary did 
would not laugh, (the reat-of' us were alinost’ in’ 
fits; f never Heard papa laugh’ so) she ‘was.too wits 
to be other than: gentle and congiderate. 

But Tom’ ® long lecture from her before he 
wettaway. ‘He toldmo of it hitngplf, adding: 

“T shajl never forget. it, I mean’ to begin to, he 
, steady, now.” 

She. reminded him His fortune was so moderate 
that he needed to work hard ip. Lia profession; thet 
he had taken ,solemn vow upon, himself; that my, 
future, happiness ley in his hands, 

* You have,.a.good heant,, Lom,” she. said,. ‘but 
you ape fickle, carried, away by impulses,;. always, 
meani nef do. right, but never, beginning, Tom, 
Tom, take care: that the Bible saying: does: yok come. 
true in-your case,‘ Unstable as water; thou .ebalt not 
. excel, Tom, if, any, trouble ehouldi come to: my: Bests: 
sthrough you, I think:cnevenceeld forgive. yous. 1. 
/Hnew thet k never-conld: forgive myselfs:’: 

She said a great deal more, too ’;andiL was shacked 
and grieved tie ee. cbuld: even  -imagiua: stich 
Horeigle possibilities, wisieh, D knew * could uoti be 
possible. ’ 

But Pom, laeghed gaily, and said slic was a dear 
ald’ thing, andl @ dear little: goase, aud’ hea: bad! 
boy, who meant: to: do bettery  Bettor, indeedt’ Aw 
if Bom's worst: was‘ net’ far beyond than anybody. 


4 





chevelure--in heavy, Weving massea down wy: back: 
I was nat sad by temperament ;:ias:@ rule, Ii wae 
cheerful, if not.gay, theughisubject to: moods af; an 
almost morbid: melanchgly,, which: 1; fought against 
withall my might and, main. 

Nurse always said I got that wistful. troubled’ ex 
préssion of countenance from the: pear dead. mather 
—the melancholy too; for:all the dank months. before. 
my bifth she- suffered great:pliysical puin, added to 


the, heawy: mental burdens: caused: by: the treuble.|) 


which; manaced my father; and threatened to wreck 
the fortune of her children... I was pretty well edus 
cated, thanks.to Aunt/Mary; who neverlost paticnee 
with my slowness, and: always: superintended my 
studies. 1 had no marked. ‘talents, I: was a con 
scientious musician, and an understanding one; but 
it owas always work; not iuspixation. I ceauld not 
draw, aud | was only @ moderate linguist; but I 
think: in everything Ltried to do my-best; aud Auny 


alse’s highest excellence. 
Se‘T'om left for Germany,-qnd the months went 


Qn. 

Me travelled’ far and‘ wife. ‘There came’ suck 
ygood’ accounts of him from friands who met him. 
His letters were so frequent (my private ones did 
not count) that even Aunt Mary was as loud almost 


future, 

He left at the end of. Febrnary.. That summer 
Pauline Ford came to visit.us.. She wes. my, consin, 
though L had, never.seen, her, before; thatis.to say, 
she. was tha daughter of a.hali.sister of.my father. — 

Lhe Rords had. lived, for years.intItaly, Pauline 
was born there, and I had seacely, ewer heard 
their names mentioned. 

Mrs, Ford had made a fierce quarrel with, my.) 
father abous property, and after that Mr, Ford, t 


by, saying, thet I was “ twice Best, once by name and} 


. pyobession, He |.! 


fender, and) war, my ohild Iver, |} 


We | loves, 


| Anns Mary. vowed, IHis talents..were so, versatile, 4 


as the others in her praise, and her belief for his. | 


‘homey matters ;. but papa newer talliad * those 


Pauline. ‘Hir-paronts were beth. deadi) |’ 

Her mother, on her’ dbaghrhed, had» biddem her 
‘write to her wucle, regretting that she-hevselfenuld 
not write, to ry Page sorry she was that shevhad 
aver misjudged ‘Pauline's letter was 9 -beauti- 

pl'one. , wotbelp, butadvier. «Slie was 
She wished to earn her own living buy 
4hiat), in’ coming to hermative-land, 
‘which she heg‘never-seom, there weuld be # welcome 
for. the orphan ‘fromt” Her’ moplier’s relatives: She 
P appeared. tq Kupw all‘abourug: Some friends of‘ours 
tet oad ier; aud ff' she-hed’ lived Half her life wit 


d@ Aunt Mary she contd not have ain 
Potter fot to make ‘her # peal ale: rtasel* ir 
i regkneetern se eT 


warmest feelings ; ay,,and 
| were.ouly a fika'the rep 
and tony bsomiast hat & Sa 
‘ a | ss 
nae yews. thab she wos to come by a cer- 
tain steamer, When: the. skeamer, was, telgyayhed, 
b papa went to meet hers. are {nitaatl 
ad gounted:.ap the. years, and fownd 
Kthat Pauline must be.about, tare §.80 1 @x> 
peated ineceleehapoleman . Lwentyrli ve depks 
iqld to eighteen. Ae a 
it Well, shecamert to most fascinating gir}, I. ever 
I Helseld:;, not reguinpiy: handsome, bat willy evo 
wonderfulcepesj such teeth, sual smiles, such power 


ts . - 
My futher indtiilgedt im ‘much’ mord than “hé did | of conversation, such witcheries in every way, Uaatol 


‘goutd no move degoribe them: tban:Eeouli, pains Ler 


portrait: 

Now, when Itell you thatdava month Pauline: Ford 
was the ruling spirit; not omby inveur hovse; bus 
amoung all our circle of friend’, aad the: meighbanr- 
hood was,alarge one, [ do not exaggerate; , 

Her’ vowed futeution had been to: go out as 
governess. She believed that'she had’ no tight to 
wasto,her lifa~to be'dependent on others.’ “How it 
came about Heaven wird ine may know, f donot, 
but, before the summer ended,. slis was, definitely 
established fn oar a gg Kony had batts 

donuinced: that Auo ary wan @ companion. 
ene eey heed be ap convinced that papa wished 

for an.older persoy than Las head of the house, Bosh 
|. were convinced that I needed Pauling “to finish me,” 
} $he spoke French and Italiamlike, a, native. She 
h sang splendidly... She painted, ike an artist, Sho 
/ was willing,to,stey if she,eould be af, more, use thera 
thea: elsewhere. 16 would.bea-piain, duty, Lhero 
was no nonsense about her. She accepted. apand 
t salary, and ithweee veny lange,one,, as it qught to 
amg considering what — powveen The, 

hansekdeper, aiter being fai oriyeurs, 
was Geottenel too have.-keew: ‘+ festhering hen npst.” 
‘beautifully. Pauline found it out ‘im goingioven 
Leadeuaider Aunt: Mnoy, 
he: ‘case was: plain, though. the: honsekeeper: 
‘awore the figures ia the books: bad been altered: 

So. Pauline took the charge of ‘matters Lerself She 

' gave me lessons. 
 Altogetter; the sum made-up by°tire relinquishing 

the’ masters’ and all} reached two, liuadyed’ and‘iifty: 
pounds a year. pr ner tye 
The house went on by clockwork. We had’ more 

qompany than usnal—paps found’ it would’be good. 
be Kant ee uline was,like the mistress, 
and a. char qne she made, 
f Nobody but hada shadow of;fault to find with 
) Wer, and I only one so vague that T fem Fi iggy soo 

apeak.of it.. She was too. amiable by’ mer 

low, L-could not tielieve in her. sincerity 5 it was so 
eagy fon ber, to be,‘ all. things to all men.! : 

We look beak, I.teel, sure that, I was never either 
anvious ox, jealous,af her. She petted, me immensely, , 
did; Herbed. with, my, poor, talynte, invented pretty 
dresses for: me. praised me inpessgatly;, but.some- 
»jow she made me feel a mere child, and papa, and 
eves Aunt Mery, who-had begun to treat me-like a 

woman, seemed;te: gat the: sameridem, and never did 

‘I feel my shyueas: aud: awkserdness: se keenly, 
‘though Pauline said they would» pass. 
[ Somehow, Aunt Mary:ratlierfels them too, though 
she wasae loving and tender asever, Quiy Pauline 
was so muoli-niore a companion for ber'thaa! I that 
) I was more thrown on my own society than ever in 
my life. . 

bf course- Pauline Knew all’ about my engagement 
from tie fitst. The very day after’ terarrival' she 
discovered me copying a portrait of Tom in.crayous. 
She came upon me suddenly. Whien I looked’up she 
was studying the picture with an’ odd smilé, The 
whole story came ont naturally. ‘I"here wag, 10 
_teason for seoreoy with her, though the engagement 
was still considered private. 

‘That aujumm there were great changes. We liad 
never,gone to town to livesince AuntMary’s invalid 


q 
L 








pert 
believe, did not bebave well:ini xegardsto some other }, 


days began, but this year we went. 
‘The dogtor had anides, Aunt Mary, had set ber 





arm, welcome snd. inuch 
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heart on it Aunt Mary had an idea that papa 
thought shevwas: worse and must have variéty. Papa 
had. am idem: that:be had been keeping His: wife 
stationary longerthan:- was necessary: or pleasant to 
her, and Lhad an-ifea that alf the alterations: were 
for myr gake.andfql horribly guilty, though I did 
not veuture, to: speaks for fear of distressing ~ 


ficing:- themselves for mes 

Papa’s town house wag: Jety. bab; foxtunataly; the 
tenant wished to give it up, so we, got.it again,. 

Thete were to be sons new carpets banght. LP. 
onal decided that when we want over, wah 
Pauline. 

Those new carpetp resulted in refurnishing. the 
place from top tobottom. Who was the means of it, 
not one of us sould Have told. Papa thought iten, 


ours. It was’ a soya nter, Aunt 7, RS) 
still confined’ ‘to Ker gofa; but stie could be 
into the drawing-room’; an wy, uusophisticated 


— we teed very gay Shan ui at 
unt .me & coming-o' 3,40 
was horrified to fiud that T hind made bee tinal L ex- 
ewes Os could @ iow. 

ape insisted on evenings, because. Mary 
enjoyed them, and Mary tnajsted Pog hay vanes 
an intimate circle of agreeable people, becauge papa , 
liked‘ thems ; . 

I think each of us three was privately astonished 
to find. how meny whims- he: or she ‘had ‘s 
but we believed they were ours, and‘ were content. 

Pauline, wasthe life.ef the-house, and helpedieash 
o - in our. capripags, ta.her, full,ability, and that was 

imitleas.. 

She had personally a.charming: positionin society, 
td erorgbody ea Sat she-auly enterad:the: word 
to please. us, 

he had several offers, not fortunes; but alie said: 
she never. meant, to, waaEy-.; 

She was.a predestined old meid, who-had already 
fone erg ion, about Parse ng — — in 
the most amusing, way, 20d putiam-papa’s epeglasses; 
and. wrinkle, ber, fage, to, shaw .us hom istie would 
look when she guk aldenly and strong -minded.. 

Before pring, an was, dueadinllyr perplexed:;: 
with one side of me;L,adored Pauline, with the ether 
I doubted her... Papa.and Aunt, Mary hed only one: 
side where.she was concerned, and.they considered her 
an angel of goodness.and,mercy, I eouldinat.reeon- 
cile matters.; byt.1, had always, knosvn. L. was, slows. 
Pauline a saint, Panline. going,.to: daily servic, ate 
teutive to Aunt taking me.ont, eacrificing her-: 
self for us, was one;thing., .Yeb 1 knew that Sophy 
Moore was encase to, John Henderson, and Sophy 
got ~ jealous; of. Pauling, thet: she: broke, off the 
matech,. 

I know that, Mr,. James, was, not,to be. invited to 
the house, because he had a bad; 
Pauline was on good terms with him, I knew— 
but, bless me, my knowing changed nothing ;, and I 
was so confused that I gould not ba certain what J 
knew, except that I must be making mistakes if I 
believed ill of Pauline,, 

ButT did: How ashamed I was! I.did mistrust 
her and set it down to,envy and jealousy, and adarad 
her all the more, to ‘make up for. mg, wiekedness ; 
and she told me my faults, and forgave them, and, 
left me: more tvieken than ever. What 
completed my humiliation was the fact that papa, 
who had: the reputation: of! being vather‘oynical and 
suspicious and Aunt. Many, who, if she had:a fault, 
was too clear si .#8-te& people's anetiives, belisved 
wholly in Pauline, , 

The winter went by; Spring; came, It was 
the middle of May before: we returned to ogr home. 
By this time, I think, if I had considered that Pauline. 
was employed entirely on my, account, I should have 
found courage to tell papa or Aunt, Mary, that. I 
thought myself quite old enongh, to be; dong. with, 
lessons, and, indeed, where other mattera were, con; 
cerned; to get on by myself. 

But I knew now that whatever they might think 
Pauline was essential te their comfort, and I could 
not speak, 

Besides, Paulime needed: 'a, home; and however 
courageous she might be; however determined not 
to remain any: , unless “ her poorservices, when 
used to the utmost, were absolutely a necevsity,”’ 
she ought not lightly to be told that, there was no 
longer a need thereof, 

But, indeed, as spring approached, Pauline rather 
took the thing into her own hands, and left me a 
great deal to myself, 

“ You don’t need|me,” sh¢ said, “aud, Aunt, Mary 
does. Amuse yourself, little one, and leave the com- 
monplace, shady side of life to me; Lary used to it.’’ 

And, after that day, somehow, Aunt Mary insisted 
on sparing me more and more from attendance on 
her; was always inventing excuses: for me, and 


. 





reputation, yak |: 


.to be tied there; my health would suffer; and I 
submitted, without a word, bocause I believed she 
\preferred Pauline’s society to mine. Yet, during 
many hours each day almost, Panline was making 
visits or going out somewhere : and I had to go-too; 
jand the things always seemed done for my benefit, 
‘or else because Aunt Mary appeared. ao-certain that 
I a the amusement, that © damed nob aay o 
‘word, 

Spring came, and we went. back:toPaany: ih 
also brought ‘Tom with it. Pg peony br 
handsomer and more delightful, im only 
from the first not the Lom, of ald. times. = 
course everybody; a 
ont = aoe travel: to make) oH 
quite an msn now, a, 
curling, brown: Sama FE and could talts 
every place: on: the Continent and im the Bast-—~andt 
as Pauline was-the only. person.of the household who 
had visited all those famous hemnts, naturally: the 
had a great deal to converse atout whiols wae Greeks 


made me with scenes and pictures and famous 
statues. 

Time went.on, and a clond rose between-us” 

It pny yee ager we carmen | 
to work till autumn, so-he spent the summer 


us. 
' IfI were to say I wei d not ex- 
ress my meaning. | that any- 
hing had come betweam Ziamil his. love 


‘for me I should have, Hadi 
but I really did note thine 
had grown so much. oltlar 
formed girlishness—I 
—disturbed him a little. 

I have almost reacheditie: hadiaet. 













to poor me, familiar as books. and photographs bad} room. 


=> 


“ Best,” she said, ‘Mr. Harcourt and I missed you 
and went as far as the Dell, thinking you must be 
there; but we did not see you.’’ 

Llanghed, and made some idle answer. Tom was 
not at dinner; he had received a telegram whicb 
called him to London. 

ay Winslow was there, a nice old maid 
whom I loved.. She was the next day to her 
place-in Devonshire, I called her up to my room, 
and asked her to insist on my going. She went to 
Sunt Mary, and madesuch a point of it, there was 
ne possibility of refusal; She came back to my 

chamber and said I was to go, She asked me no 

— gave me no reason to think she fancied 

| there. was anything amiss, It was years before she 

ptoldimpe that she knew what had happened as well as 
if I hed hy into words, 

t the nextday for London, Once in town, 

ringene explanation, I told her I had an errand to 

% ti left he at the hotel and drove to Tom’s 
1 He.wagat home. I was shown up to his 
I know it. was-a letter to me. 

“Tom,” said: I was close by him before 
he ved me,‘ need not finish that letter 


now, 
He, to his feet with m gort of groan and 


white . 

“ Git: down," J, and: I took a seat opposite 
L Tam, L came to tell you 

gem. Dhave made up my mind 
_faxther; I had meaut to tell 
im : : te sparé him, but the falsr - 

} hood would; not be uttered, Presently I heard my - 
paying (it sounded in my ears like a stranger's 
s * T was in the Dell yesterday. I he: 1 

| what you gafd to Pauline, I did not mean to liste n 














:in the matter of space, sal 
le of my ows feelin oo 

t was not very long com 
that I suffered in advance enough to have filled 
an ordinary lifetime. ‘ 

The worst of all was to be foreed to despise 
pgelf, and I did, for I was jealous. Yes, I wasjealoum., 
I had never thought such weakness)possible. I 
:gaid, the momeat I could reach ‘that pass love 
would be dead, and so jealousy out of the question,. 
Theories are very fine, and mine were as fine as 
those of other people: but I ended where: I began-~[ 
was jealous, did not knewit. I did not give 
that name to the sentiment. But I had reason. Yes, 
i, had. Ob, my poor Tom! 
capricious Tom, whose heart (I really believe now), 
was mine all the while, only his fancy was so way- 
ward and so.strong that when it chose to assert 
itself he believed it actually the voice of his soul 
and only found out his mistake when it was too 
late. 

The end was about like this and it.is only the con- 
sumation you will care for. I had been fora long 
walk, Tom had not come to accompany moe as he 
promised, so I set off alone, and I suppose just. be- 
cause T'was: ‘vexed I walked much farther than { 
ought; for I had not been very strong that summer, 
and good olf Dr. Butler had warned me against 
fatiguing myself, 

Bat [ walked as far’ as the Dell a beautiful nook 

in & -wood nearly four miles. from thé house. 
Suddenly F found: that I was dreadfully tired and 
‘sat dowg to rest: It was a lovely day, had 
been a great deal of rain the week before, and the 
weather was cool end pleasant. I sat down, and 
before T knew it T was fast asleep. How long I slept. 
I do not know; but’ was awakened by the sound of 
‘voices, and, without being conscious what I was 
doing, I listened for little, half-believing myself 
still —— 
What I heard’ was. Paniine Ford. crying bitterly, 
aud telling Tom how unhappy she waa iu.our houge. 
Then I heard Tom Harcourt avow his love for her, , 
More than that; they had met in Italy for three days, 
and he said: he-had loved her from tho first moment 
he eet.eyes on: her, 

The next I recollect I was running away through 
the woods like a mad: creature and tho first thing 
clear to. my migd) was. Pauline’s smile when she 
looked at Tom’s portrait the day after she reached 
our house, After that. I was in my room: and the 
door locked. How-JI.got,there I cannot tall. It~was 
all like a dream; but locking the, door somehow 
roused me. 

It was three:a’clook when I. entered my chamber. 
At six we dined, and there were guestsinvited. I 
appeared, and J must haye looked tolerably like my 
ordinary self, for nabody remarked,me. particularly. 
Of course, Aunt. Mary was, not at table, As, usual 
Pauline occupied the seat which ought to have been 
hers. I remember gouty old Venables was theye.aud 
led Pauline into dinner and’ I wondered, dreamily, how 
she could let his bleared, wicked eyes look ai ber as 





sending me away from room, I was too young 





they did. Once she spake to me, 










you know stat, Good-bye, Tom—be happy! Dc x’t 

e mp hy pong be you sure that I would not 
mary: you: begged till doomsday! I don’t 
Segond Tiknow-now that [ never did.” 


ith po tarnediand ran away—ran down the stairs 
vs Bed on my speed. I think he called 
».| altermea, 


I he followed, but I sprang into the 
‘wae-driven away. By the time I reached 
I. was:sane enough to recollect that I ought 
mom gone to his house, but I could not be 
sont ys. for the train. Off Margaret and 
I drome: down to the station. 


‘ hhowre after we were at her house. I was 
im week, but she did not let papa or Aunt 






thing about it. 
My foolish, weak, }) ty able. I’ wrote Aunt to Mary, and told her 


that I never meadt to, marry ‘om; she and papa 
must consider the matter settled, for I never would 
do it. 

A fortnight later I went home. The first news to 
greet. moe; was that Pauline had engaged herself 
to Mr. Venables. Aunt Mary was disgusted; but 
Pauline listened to her objection without a word, 
and went.her own way. 

Mary had her eyes opened by now. I shall always 
believe Margaret Winslow wrote to her, but Ido not 
kaow. She tried to make. me. own, that Pauline had 
caused the trouble between Tom and me, but [ kept 
my own counsel. 

Pauline herself endeavoured-to. make me feel she 

was,not'to, blame. She called mento her room that 
first night. For once in her life she got dreadfully 
nervous. She gave mp letters ta read to prove her 
innocence, and gave a wrong:ane-—s. letter to afniend 
in Kaly--in which she: ownedthet she badijust: led 
'Tom.on—-a@ weak fellow:she called him-~in-order to 
bring, Mr, Venables to: the: point, | 1 read that letter 
deliberately througa,-it: waa the, one mean: thing I 
have ever done in my life. I handed: it back, open; 
she glanced.atthe:page, saw what.she,had done, and) 
sajd, coolly: 

“ Well, go.and tell. Aunt Mary,'if you choose.” 

‘*T shall tell nobody,” I said, andi nooks myself off: 

She. was married in less than month,.and the first 
news. of.the business Tom received+—le:hadinot beom 


’back--was an invitation to.her wedding, 


These things happened long; long years ago. Siz 
monthsafter Tom asked me to: forgive him, I did, 
but: [. told; him, L could mot marry him., He has 
asked mo. regularly ewar sices-ouce each year, I 
am thirty-five now. Papa. and Auot Mary are alive: 
—papa bale and vigorous, Mary able to get aboat by 
the aid of, a helping arm: We live at the old house 
still, and are very happy. The Venables went abroad 
directly after the wedding. Mr. Venables lived till 
two years ago, and Pauline made a model wife.. Last 
month she married an Italian duke, and no: doubt 
will make, him a model wife toa. She writes us 
beautiful letters, which I avswer. Aunt, Mary 
will not. : 

P.S,--Tom has just come back from: Australia, 
He is in poor health. He has grown veryold: I 
may as, well. tell you one, thing more. Last night 
he asked me over again to marry him, and this:time 
I said--yes, PLL. B. 
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[THE cowsLIP.] 


FLOWERS: 
THEIR LANGUAGE, SENTIMENT, 
SYMBOLS AND INTERPRETATION. 


By PuiLantHos. 
—_— > —- 
VocaBuLary. 

Cuiantuus, (Clianthus puniceus.) 
Self-seeking. 

The Clianthus is a handsome half-creeping shrub, 
with pinnated leaves and large pealike scarlet 
blossoms, recently introduced from New Zealand 
to our greenhouses. It-will stand the winter near 
the sea, if protected by mulching the roots and mat- 
ting up ‘in severe seasous. It is propagated by 
cuttings and suckers. 

CLoTBuR. Rudeness. 
dock. 

CLoves. Tae Cuove TREE. 
aromaticus.) Dignity. 

The nail-like fruit of the clove is well known. 
The French call them Clous (nails) de ° giroffier. 
The Carnations and Pinks belong to the same 
order. The aromatic Clove Tree was brought from 
the Moluccas to this country towards the close of the 
last century, and is with us a stove plant. It is said 
that in its native country the word Clove is used as 
a mark of distinction and dignity, hence its significa- 
tion, At their funerals, and in public ceremonies, 
nobles, in naming their titles, are spoken of as of one, 
two, or three Cloves. The Clove Pink may be used 
to express Dignity in the absence of the Tres. 
blossom. 

Ciover, Four-Leavep. Be Mine, 

Ciover, Rep. (Trifolium pratense.) Industry. 

CLover, Waite, (Trifolium repeus.) Think of 
Me. 

There are more than twenty varieties of Clover, 
which we need not specify here. 

The Red, meadow, or common Clover is well known, 
as also the White or Dutch Clover, as among our 
most valuable of fodder plants, one acre of Clover 


Worldliness. 


Pertinacity.—See Bur- 


(Caryophyllus 





being nearly as productive in food as three of 
ordinary grasses. Chaik y or limey soils are peculiarly 
favourable to its growth. 

As there is a controversy as to whether the 
common Clover or the Wood Sorrel (Oxalis acetosella). 
which is the Emblem of Joy in our vocabulary, is 
the true Irish Shamrock. I shall postpone my re- 
marks to the Wood Sorrel—-which see. 

As to the Four-leaved Shamrock, that is, in my 
opinion, a Glover, and English people have always 
so considcred it. Children diligently “‘ seek a four- 
leaved shamrock in all the fairy dell,” and the 
modern popular song tells us how.“ potent is the 
spell” worked by the finder if worked for good, 
Old books of astrology tell us how “the lucky 
finder of a Four-leaved Clover shall sbortlie hap on 
great good fortune.” And Herrick, the poet, 
says :— 

Glide by the ranks of virgins then and pass 
The showers of roses, lucky Four-leaved Grass, 
The while the crowd of young boys sing 

And drown ye in a flowerie spring. 


It is lucky for the bees when the farmer sows hiS 
fields with Clover, and what child does not know 
the honey that its flower-stalks contain? Shake- 
speare talks of 

The speckled cowslip, burnet, and sweet Clover, 
And who, as he gazes on glowing purple Clover- 
fields in sunshine, cannot say— 


It doth remind me of an old low strain 

I used to sing in happy summers dead, 

When I was but a child, and when we played 

Like April sunbeams among the blooming flowers, 

Or romped in dew with weak, complaining lambs. 
Or with the poet of the “ Seasons”— 

’Tis beauty all, and grateful song around, 

Joined to the low of kite, and numerous bleat 

Of flocks, thick-nibbling through the Clovered 
vale. 

Con@a ScanpENs. Gossip. This, from its free 
growth and hardiliood, is becoming a popular climber 
for arbours and trellises, and gives a good opportunity 
for clearing its supports, as it dies down to the roots 


every year, and often the root also, wniess protected 
The safest way.is to take cuttings aud pot them 
and on the return, of warm weather:plant them out 
Its large green flower buds, and their change when 
almost expanded, to. a, ‘dull purple, with its free 
growth and abundant foliage recommend it. There 
are some fine, speci on \umbrella-shaped: wire 
stands at the Alexandra and the Orystal Palaces. 


Cocxi%,—See Cort Cockle.’ 


Cocxscomp. (Amaranthus _Celosia.).. Foppery. 
Affectation. Singularity.—See Loye-lies-Bleeding. 

This showy Amaranth has clearly taken its at- 
tributes from its popular name, as. the name was 
suggested by the similarity of the flower to a very 
full crimson crest of the gay, strutting cock of the 
walk. Otherwise, the Amaranth of the, poets 
(for which we. have chosen ‘our wild - flower, 
Amaranthus Blitum), has. very different and 
higher sentiments (Immortality. .and Unfading 
Love) attributed to it, However, most of, the yoca- 
bulary-makers, in this as in many other, instances, 
seem either careless or ignorant of these things, and 
hénce much incongruity and inconsistency is already 
imported iuto the Language of Flowers, which it 
would require very large innovations and authority 
to redress, I shall, therefore, retain the Cockscomb 
Amaranth as the Emblem of Foppery and Affeo- 
tation. 


CoLtcutoum AUTUMNALB,~—See Saffron, Meadow, 
and Crocus, Saffron. 


Cottsroot. (Tussilago.) Justice shall be Done. 

We shall take. as the type of this branch of the 
Daisy tribe the Tussilago Farfara; which is one of 
the earliest of our spring flowers; on marl or lime- 
stone soils, and often grows on the embankments of 
railways before any other herbaceous flower shows 
itself. In. March ‘and’ April it is’ to be found on 
clayey spots by the roadside,’with purple stalks and 
large. leaves, ‘of pale-gréen white on the underside, 
and starlike- white flowers, It is a most obstiuate 
weed, and its roots will send up a plant from the 
smallest bit left in the ground,’ [ts name in French, 
Italian and other languages indicates, however, its 
reputation as a cough-remedy, from “ tussis ” a cough 
and “ago” Tact on. Its decoction is bitter and 
demulcent, and as a candy Coltsfoot lozenges are 
celebrated. It is also smoked as a British herb- 
tobacco and is said in this way to soothe neuralgic 
pains. When rolled down, ‘wetted with saltpetre and 
then dried, it was formerly in est for tinder, in 
days when as yet lucifers were unknown, 

CotumsIne. - (Aquilegia vulgaris.) Folly. 

Cotumbtne, Purpte. . Resolved to win. 

CotumBIneE, RED. “Anxious and Trembling. 

This graceful little flower, in white, blue, purple, 
or pink attire has long been a favourite in the cottage 
garden flower-border: 

In pink S purple hues arrayed, and oftentimes in 
white, 

We see within the woodland glade the Columbine 
delight ; 

Some three feet high, with stem erect, the plants 
unaided grows, 

And at the summit, now deflect, the strange-formed 
flower blows, 


How early it was known. Geoffrey Chauc*r 
testifies : 

Come gather now with their eyen Columbine, - 
And Spenser follows with two colours: 

Bringe hither pink and ‘purple Columbine 

Its Latin name is from Aqu’ Ja, an eagle, its spur- 
shaped nectary being supposed to resemble au 
eagle’s claw, while the whole flower bears a like- 
ness to a Columba, or dove. 
Their nectaries have cértainly a yet closer resem- 
blance to the turned-over cap of out ancient jesters, 
and hence no doubt it has been taken as aun Emblem 
of Folly. Here is its poetical description, in cheerful 
verse ; 


Examine well each floweret's form— 
Read ye not something more 

Than curl of petal, depth of tint? 
Saw ye e’er aught before 

That claims a fancied semblance there, 

Amid those modelled leaves so fair? 


Know ye the cap which folly wears 
In ancient mascues and plays ? 
Does not the Columbine re: 
That joy of olden days? 
And is not Folly reigning now 
O’er many a wisdom-written brow ? 


Gather ye laurels for a crown 
For every prince of song— 

For all to whom philosophy 
And wisdom do belong : 

But ne'er forget to intertwine 





A flower or two of Columbine. 
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conqueror, and chief ; 

Oh, twine that full of folly's leaf. . 

And do ye ask me why this flower 
Is fit for every brow? 

Tell mé but where folly ne'er 
Hath dwelt, nor dwelleth now, 

And I will then the laurel twine 

Mingled with the Columbine. 


ConvVOLvULvs, Witp.. Bonds—See Bindweed. 
ConvoLvuLus, Major. Extinguished Hope. 
ConvoLyuLvs, Minon. Repose. Night. 
Coxvotver.:$, Porx, Worth Sustained by Tendor 


Affection. 

The Field Biodweed (Conyolvulus arvensis) has 
already been figured and noticed as the Emblem of 
Humility. We take the Calystegia sepium, or 
Great Hooded, Bindweed, for the Emblem of Bonds, 
This is the beautiful creeper, with large white bell- 


shaped flowers, trailing in the hedges, with arrow- | 


shaped leaves, and single flower-stalks. It is some- 
times siriped with pink, and from June to September 
is a most ornamental climber, Its flowers are sensi- 
tive to rain and it twists up on its approach. It lias 
medicinal properties in its roots similar to Scammony. 
The Calystegia Soldanella, (Seaside, Convolvulns) 
with its rose-coloured flowers, which fs found on the 
coast of Kent and elaewhere, may serve for the same 
emblem. We may note that jalap is produced from 
a South American Convolvulus. The Major and 
Minor Convolvuli, blue and pink, are too familiar ag 
garden-flowers to deserve more detailed mention. 
Corzopsis. Always Cheerful, “ . Mle se te 
CurIANDEK, (Coriandrum sativum.) Hidden Merit, 
We know. this little plant chiefly by its seeds, 
which are aromatic and carminative, and used by 
apothecaries to conceal the taste of other drugs ; by 
confectioners in sweetmeats, and by some in plum- 
bread.. In France and Germany the Coriander is 
cultivated commercially. It hasa cluster of white 
or pinkish flowers ou the tops of the branches, which 
are about two feet high ; the stalks are round, upright 
and hollow, but haye a pith in the centre. 
The plant, when fresh, ‘has a most disagreeable 


smell, but as.the seeds dry they become sweet and | 


fragrant, whence the Coriander may deserve to be 
the Symbol of Hidden Merit, 

A renowned recipe in olden time for making 
“Honey Water” runs thas:  ‘ . 

Take of Coriander seeds, 8 028. ; fresh lemon peel, 
nutmeg, storax and gum benzoin of éach } oz. ; 
vanilla, 8 draclims ; spirits of wine, 3 pints, 

Infuse for 24 hours, distil, and, if it be thought 
requisite, scent with amber essence or musk. This 
is cephalic, nervine, cordial, paregoric and cosmetick ; 
the dose, half an ounce, 

Cory, _ Riches. 

Corn CockLe. Corn Porpy. (Papaver Rheas.) 
Gentility, , 

In Tyas’s vocabulary, Consolation. This, the 
common scarlet Corn Poppy, will’ be found under 
Poppy. 

CorNEL. Witp Cornet. Docwoop. (Cornus 
sanguinea.) Duration. 

This Emblem of Duration derives its significance 
fromthe hardness of its wood, which in ancient 
times was made into weapons of war, notably into 
pikes and javelins, Arrows, skewers, toothpicks 
and needles for bobbin-work are made from our 
wild Cornel,, which is hardly large enough to be 
called a tree. 

The bright coral red of its twigs in hedgerows 
make it easily recognizable in winter time, as it is in 
spring by its white bloom, and in autumn by its 
purple and finally black berries and dull green leaves, 
which turn red towards winter. These berries on 
the continent are pressed for oil. It is right I 
should note that Tyas describes the Cornelian Cherry 
{Cornus meru la) as the tree praised by Virgil, and 
of which the javelin of Romulus was made, which 
he hurled over Mount Pale tine after tracing out the 
outer walls of the city in after times become the 
mistress of the world. ; 

It is narrated that the shaft of the javelin was of 
Cornel wood, that it penetrated the earth, took root, 
grew, put forth leaves and branches dnd became a tree 
—a happy omen of the strength and ‘bardibood of 
the infant empire. 

Three woods are mentioned by Virgil as forming 
the bow, arrows, and spear— 

The war from stubborn myrtle shafts receives 

From Cornel javelins, anié@ the tougher yew, 

Receive the bending figure ofa bow. _ 

In America, the Dogwood igs a handsome tree, 
with us a shrub; in Scotland, the Cornel is a, woody 
creeping herb, not a foot high. F Pia: 


and made it an emblem of the Arts, Bacon calls 
this tree a “ Cornelian.’’ . 

Cowsiip Amgrican,—See American Cowstir. 

Cowstip, (Primula veris.) Pensiveness. Win- 
ning grace. In Tyas, Early Joys. 

Everybody knows the pretty Cowslip, The 
“fragrant dweller ‘by the lea,” of the poets, the 
“ Petty Mullein,” and Palsy-wort of the rustic herb- 
gatherer; but everybody does not know, that ‘its 
country name is given on account of its im- 

uted medicinal virtues, not only here, but in 

ance, where it is called “ Herbe-a paralysie ” by the 
ree, The “Family Herbal” tells us: ‘The 

wers of the Oowslip make a pleasant wine, ap- 
proaching in flavour to the generous muscadel 
‘wines of the south of France; it is moreover of a 
gentle narcotic quality and disposath to sleep. 
The flowers have a roughish, bitter taste, which they 
impart, together, with their agreeable colour, both tu 
water andgpirit. Vinous liquors impregnated with 
them’ by maceration or infusion, are mildly curro- 
berant and anodyne. The syrup may thas 
made: Take of fresh Cowslip flowers twelve ounces ; 
of boiling water, one pint; infuse for twonty-four 
hours, then place ona gentle fire and boil until it is 
of the consistence,.of a'syrup. One ounce in water 
a be taken as a dose twice in the day.” Old 
medical writers lay great stress on a distillation of 
Cowslips as efficacious in nervous and brain dis. 
orders; and Parkinson says: “Its flowers yield a 
juice which is commended to cleanse spots or 
freckles, as is proved by many geritlemen of good 
experience.’ The root, when fresh drawn from the 
ground, has a smelt like anise, and everyone has 
read of good Mrs. Primrose’s' Cowslip wine in that 


pontey to the busy bee, every country child knows 
——Rich in vegetable gold, 
From calyx pale the freckled Cowslip born, 
Receives in amiber cups the ‘fragrant dews of 
morn. , . 
Shakespeare more than once celebrates the Cow- 

slip. Of the Fairy Queen he says :— 

The Cowslips tall her pensioners be ; 

In theirgold coats spots we see ; 

Those be rubies, fairy favours— 

In those freckles live their labours, 

I must go seek some dewdrops here, 

And hang a pearl in every Cowslip’s ear. 
Then again, the dainty Ariel sings ‘ merrily” of 
his. nightly lodgings in, its. fragrant aud honeyed 
cup :— : 

Where the bee sucks there lurk I. 

In a Gowslip’s bell Fie ; 

There I coueh when owls do cry. 
Shakespeare also describes the spot of the Fairy 
Queen’s repose : 

I know'a bank whereon the wild thyme blows 
Where Oxlip and the nodding violet grows, 
Quite overcanopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses and with eglantine, 
There sleeps Titania. 
We may here observe that the Oxlip is merely a 
larger variety of the Cowslip, with thwers of the 
same colour, which makes a misquotation we shall 
presently note of graver import, inasmuch as it 
occurs in a work of admitted authority, of a high 
degree of merit, and the production of a gifted lady. 
In Anne Pratt’s “Flowering Plants of Great 
Britain,” ‘vol. iv., p. 22, article “Primula (Oxlip, 
Cowslip),” I find the two first lines of the above 
quotation printed thus :— 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where Oxlip and the nodding Cowslip blows. 
Passing over the repetition of the word “ blows — 
as a printer’s error, I must protest against the 
greatest of poets. being made to write such stuff as 
* Oxlip ” and “ Cowslip ” in the same line, and to 
apply the epithet “‘ nodding ” as descriptive of this 
clastered bell-shaped Primrose. I have noticed this 
slip in no invidious spirit, but that the blemish may 
be removed infuture editions. Shakespeare is never 
at fault in flowers, woodcraft, or aught tat relates 
to nature in country life, Tesiv, the next two quo- 
tations—the first from “ Cymbeliné,” where he in- 
troduces a most. marvellous simile drawn from 
minute observation :— 
On her left breast, 

“A mole-cinque-spotted, like the crimson drops 

I’ the bottom of Cowslip. 


‘Who. but “nature's painter, and the best,” could 


write thia? and his next epithet, “ freckled,” is equally 
happy :—- ’ 

The even mead, that erst brought sweetly forth 

The freckled, Cowslip, burnet,,and green clover, 
Wanting the scythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives, by idleness, and nothing teems 

But hateful docks, rude thistles, kecksies, burrs. 





The Greeks dedicated the Cornel tree to Apollo 


; Losing both beauty and utility. 


most delightful’ story, “The Vicar of Wakefield,” | 
That the flowers furnish an abundant supply of 





Shakespeare’s next in rank, John Milton, in his 
exquisite masque “Comus,” gives us the song of the 
Goddess Sabrina :— 


Whilst’ from off the waters fleet, 
Thus T set my printless feet 
O’er the Cowslip’s velvet head 
That bends not as I tread, 
We have already noticed the close family relation- 


ship of the Primrose and Cowslip, Milton refers to 
them thus :— 


The flowery May, 
That from her aren lap throws 
The yellow Cowslip and the pale Primrose. 


A modern postess, Mrs. Sigourney, draws a pretty 
Moral from the Cowslip's treasures of fragrance and 


oney :— 


Good Neighbour Cowslip, I have seen the bee 
Whispering to you, and have been told he stays 
Quite long and late amid your golden cells. 

Is it not business that he comes upon— 

Matter of fact? He never wastes an hour, 
Know you that he’s a subtle fiancier 

And shows some gain for every day he spends? 
Oh, learn from ‘him the priceless worth of time, 
Thou fair and frail !- So shalt thou prove the truth 
That he who makes companion of the wise 
Shall in their wisdom share. 


While a voluntary exile from dear old England, 
the poet sends us from our Antipodean empire, after a 
journey in the,land of roses (Persia), the following 
lines on finding a Cowslip between the leaves of a 
blotting-book :— 


Nay tell me not of Austral flowers, 
Or purple bells fromi Persia’s bowers, 
The Cowslip of this land of ours, 
Is dearer far to me. 
This flower in other years I knew, 
I knew tthe field wherein it grew, 
With violets white and violets blue, 
Beneath the garden tree. 
I never see these flowers but they 
Send back my memory far away 
To years long passed, and many a day 
nile Else perished long ago. 


I promised in my title the poetry as well as the 
language and sentiment of flowers. How can I 
folfil it if I omit the pretty little poem of Mary 
Howitt, which she cails— 


COWSLIPS. 


Oh, fragrant dwellers by the lea, 
When first the wild wood rings 

With each sound of vernal minstrelsy, 
When fresh the green grass springs, 


What can the blessed spring restore 
More gladdening than your charms, 

Bringing the memory once more 
Of lovely fields and farms ? 

Of thickets, breezes, birds, and flowers ; 
Of life’s unfolding prime ; 

Of thoughts as cloudless as the hours ; 
Of souls without a crime? 


Oh, blessed, blessed, do ye seem 
For even now I turned 
With soul athirst for wood and stream 
From streets that,glared and burned. 
From thé hot town, where mortal care 
His crowded fold doth pen ; 
Where stagnates the polluted air 
In many.a sultry den. 
And are ye here? and are ye here? 
Drinking the dew like wine, 
Mid'st living gales and waters clear, 
And heaven's unstinted shine. 
I care not that your little life 
Will quickly have run through 
And the sward, with summer children rife, 
Keep not a trace of you. * 
For again, again, on dewy plain, 
I trust to see you rise, 
When spring renews the wildwood strain, 
And bluer gleam the skies, ~ 
Again, again, when merry springs 
Upon my grave shall shine, 
Here shall you. speak of vanished things 
To living hearts of mine, 
We may note that cows do not crop the Cowslip or 
Primrose, sheep and goats seldom, the horse never 
and that an old writer in reflecting on.these habits 
of anjmals quaintly. observed :—‘‘ And thus we shall 
see the goodness, of Heaven in providing for all, 
seeing that if sheep did pasture on the flowers as on 
the herbage the honey-gathering bee aud the sipping 
butterfly, the many insects that do live among the 
flowers, would fare scantity.’’ 





(To be continued.) 
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JAPANESE Lacqumr.—ii is stated that the well- 
known and much admired Japan: Jacquer-work, the 
secrets of which were supposed to be knowmonly to 
the Easterns, has -been successfully. reprodueed, or 
rather imitated, in Hollaud,,, The lacquer is prepared 
from Zanzibar copal,,colonred black,with Indian ink. 
The articles are painted with several. coats of this 
lacquer, in which the, pieces of mother-o’-pearl, on 
other substances used for ornamentation, are placed 
before it becomes hatd. The lacquer is then dried by 
placing the articles in a heated oven or furnace, after 
which another-coat of equ@ris applied, and. when 
dry smoothed with pumice; whictt'is repeated until 
all cracks are filled up; and the strface has become 
perfectly smooth, when-the .whole is. polished, ot 
rather burnished, with tripoli, 


PACETIA. 


Wuergz brewers should be interred—Alesbury. 

Wuy is a marriage certificate like an article. the 
public cannot do without ?, Because it-is, a. noose 

aper. 
Tite boy who chopped off. bis leg-with ashoulder- 
blade, subsequently tried te. hang, bimeself with the 
thread of a discourse, 

A TRAVELLER called for mint-sauce at. a hotel the 
other day, and the waiter. said they had none, 
adding; “Oar cook makes all the miuce. into pies, 
not saace,” 

“ FATHER, it tells here of illuminated MSS. What 
aré they lighted with P’—< Lighted with? . Oh— 
why—my—son, they are lighted with—with the 
light of other days!’” 

“Wuy,” says, sentimental Jones; with a; tear in 
his eye, ‘ does the sight of Chinn always’ vemind me 
of a battle-field after the, battle. is-over ?””—Because 
I think of the pogx, slain (porcelain), 

“T’yr on the sea, J’mon the sea” togred/ a bad 
siuger.—‘' You're not,” cried #) mmeiea) punster in 
company, ‘you would, be: om the, © if you sung in 
tune; but you are on the B flat, confound youl” 

** My dear,” said_a. husband, in.stariled.tones,after 
waking his wife in the middle of. the night, 1 have 
swallowed a dose of, strychnine!” “ Well, then, do 
for goodness sake lie still, or it may come yp!” 

A Fast BOY. 

“T say, my lad, what's your'name?™ 

“ Robert, sir.” 

“ But what’s your other name 

“ Bob.” : 

A LITTLE girl, reading the histony of England with 
her mother, and.coming to the.statewment-that, Henry 
I, never laughed after the death of his. spn, lepked 
up and asked; “What did..be.de whem he was 
tickled ?” f j 

A Hor Sea.—“Mamma,’’ said ‘an inquisitive little 
lady of some six summers, “what makes the sea 
so hot in a storm?” “Hot, my dear?’” mamma 
answered; ‘what’ makes’ you think it is’ hot?” 
“Why, mamma, I have just been readin’ about the 
boiling waves.” 

DANGEROUS. 

SMALL Horseman (to gigantic indfvidual): “ Now 
then, you old fool, why don’t you get ont. of the 
road? It would serve you right if L was to run 
over you!”——Judy. 

SOMETHING WRONG. 

LitTLe GIBL: “Johany, the doctor says, you're 
going to have the measles, and lie;says they've been 
ever so long in the.ciatern!”’. (She muat:have meant 
system, but it doesn’t siguify).——Jaaly. 

JEWRIDICAL, 

Op CLoTHESMAN ; “ Anyole.clo’ to shell, shir ?’’ 

GENT (indignantly): “ Heng you!.. No!” 

O_p CLOTHESMAN; “ Veny shorry, shir-—meant 
no offence, shir, Didn't know that. wash the,only 
shuit you'd got, shir!” 

A HUNGRY CLAIMANT. 

LEcAL ApvisER ; “ But, what, wero, the provisions 
of the will?” 

Mr. FLANNIGAN: “ “Provisions” is it? Divil a 
bit o’ provisions was there at all! An’ that’s.why 
we're all starvin’ !”— Punch, 

WE sat next a young lady ig churcli, the other 
day, who wore a huge chiguon, splendid curls; etc. 
As we were wondering (for the thoughts of the best 
of us will wander) whether it was all real, the lady 
began to joinin the singing, We were sure then 
that, at all events, her ear was false. 

DEFINITIONS 

Corrupt Practices—Quack doctors! 

Scotland-yard Measure—Three poli¢emen’s feet. 

New Parlour Game—Cricket on the-hearth. 

Disease of the Chest—Rusty locks. 

Best thing-te do when go shopping with ladies 
—Takenotes:—Judy. ae ein 

Yew—Tibbs was making’a#: tip for his fly-ro@, 
and Dibbs stood wétehing:bim, There was very 

early a row over it, peaceful as the occupation was. 


as ce wood,” 
cmattsr with yew?” Dibee demanded.. 





Tibbs said, “Give me & good. second-growth ash; 
itls just. as good “Wohat’s the 
“What's the 
matfer with me? Nothing’s the matter, What makes 
you think go?” “Nd, no; yow wood,” “T would 
what?” .“Oonfdred it, can’t you understand @ man? 


I mean yew svood—-the ‘wood of the yew tree, satred |, 


into, shape. Now then, js ‘that plain enough?” 
OW el Tibbs, much ‘telicved, “T never sewtied? 
any, sity 


. ., INDEBENDENOE. 
Eimer Sister (condescendingty): “See, Ethet, 
you had better come and walk ip my shadgw, It 
will be cooler for you.!”’ tan a gga 
Younaer Sister (who resents patronage) ; “You. 
are very good, Maud; but I have a shadow of my 
own, thank you!’ —Puach. : 
SCIENTIFIC, , , ‘ 
“What are the properties of heat? | 
“ Heat expandsand cold coxtracts, aad that’s what 
makes, the days longer in summer and shorter 
winter.” aA e aed 
“ There, that will do; you may.go ant and play 
and don’t study any more today * ; wh 7 
PROMISING. 
“Sonny, do you.know. Mr, Jones ?”” ; 
“Yes, sir; anda mighty vice man he is. tog. 
Thinks the world and all of folks if they only kee 
away from him, He's; fond of the world, but don 
like company... If ] 
yaller. cog you.had, better go sqmewhere alse,” 
COMFORTING, ; 7 
Inata Daveutsr: “Look, a+ gm,so offended. 
—some impudent.person has sent.me 
—and ifjsayaT am a conceited: creatures 
shameful?” 7 ' 
Sy¥mParHizineg. Parenz,s,« Than, my dear, you 
may be sure it has been sent by someone who knoivs 
you.’ 


it, not 


' VERY COMMON CONVERSATION, 

Tom (who will have his joke): ‘ I'see you;féllows 
have got the sack between you. How d'you like it, 
Jack?” 

Jack: “ Well the'guv’hor’s often promised' to give 
it us, but I néverthowt he'd put: socmueh init. I 
used to think it?d@ break my “art; now: I’m: only 
afeared for my back!”—~Fum 

80° YOUNG, TOO: 

Fitzsrown: “IF suppose you found’ Wales and 
the lake scenery very charming ?”* 

Amenrcaw Youne Lavy: “Ob! pretty fair, you’ 
know, but very small after our niaguificent moun- 
tains and gigautic waterfalls; er—and our country-is; 
so much youngér:thén yours, too—hardly. a century 
old yet, Mr. Fitzbrown?""+ Pun 

TRIF GBS LIGHT AS AIRs 

Brawéer: “YouneedetJook at me eo bard, Pat ; 
I’m no relation of yours.” t 

Pat:,“But my borse has, a. relation. in. your 
house.” 

Brivcet: “ Arrah, what relation is that 2” 

Pat; “The clothes; horace, avouracen, (Rides 
slowly away.) 

THe American. pogt-laureate. Smith had a querg 
put.to him which he thougit might be rseful to the 
world; for him, to try and solve; it. was this—‘* Why 
is an egg underdone like an egg overdone?” He.was 
at last.compelled to refer it to‘Congress... After sit. 
ting upon.ip several Gays they called in Mark Tain 
who. ssid: “* You. see, it is because. they, are both 
hardly done; whieh I bope.is net the case with Smith, 
for it is.to. be trusted ihe,is quite done.” Rivalpoets 
will be severe. 

A Paris beggar, who the ather day being rebuked 
by an official for keeping a dog while he himself was 
fain to seek relief at the Bureau de Bienfaisance, 
replied, indignantly: “What would yon have me 
do? When I divide my crust with tilat'creature lie ' 
looks at me so tliat my bread seems less dry, You 
give me bread, my dog gives me cheese. God bless 
him @nd you, Monsienr le Maire "—a remark which 
caused the dog to wag his tail violently in token of 
approval as the beggar marthed off. 

JUST SO—OR EVEN MORE Sof 

Younc Lavy (gauging the negro mind): “ Well 
now, Divah, tell me, supposing you: hat to meet with 
an accident, whether would you prefer’ being in a’ 
train during a collision, ‘or on a steamboat whicti 
was wrecked ?’’ : 

Dinan’; “Oh, missie, dis nigger much prefer, de 
sinking ‘boat !” 

Youna.Lapy : “ Why ‘so ?” 

Dinan: “ Wall, you see, Missie, if yon be. in train 
and smash come, where is you? Now, if you be in 
a ship aud she go down—why, dere you are !"— 

udy. 

‘Lue DUKE or Camurtvcs thinks that as regard 
physical power the British soldier is ready to'go 
any where at five minutes’ notice. A person ambitious 
of serving in Her Majesty's army wislies. to know, 


peu don’t like,to be bit, by a]: 


this valentine, |. 


paralyzation of theiteratertiaad quertem ventrigwlum 
obliteration of the lawer lablisuperiosis. aliquinasi, 
and, besides, Goes mat: feel to bimself, whethey be is 
likely to be refused by mrecuiting sergeant ? Per- 
‘haps one of tha Service: journale:will anewer the 
question, Judy. . ist tacts $40 
A REAL GENTLEMAN DEFINED. «> 
The test of a “real gentleman.” is.a,curigsity of 
| these modern timeg,’.., Aj) nestaurvant. waiter: was 
brought into ong.of our courts.for examination, and 
the following testimony, was.giving: “ Wiha is your 
“name?” ‘“ Robert: Pianksy, sir”, “Welk Mr. 
‘Rlunky, you.gay the defendant ig no gentleman. 
‘What makes yor think so?” ? Ghtse, str,”hd 
‘always says thank you when T hand Hits & watton- 
chop, or even # bit of Hreat, Now @ réal ¢éntléman 
mever doeg- this, but’ offers’ ont, Here, Jule, ‘give 
nat were ae ty can” coopite mo -witlt ; A 
MAD, your Wo Ww) Yo associate 
‘ith $5 maby tren nici s% vod Yb 
f) os GENTLE MINES tustiee. 8 |e 
| “18. your, nag, Qorofield P ieqaired a futze ax 
pthe pext prisopér walled opty oO as 
| Veg, ait,” wag the prompt redone biter 
, | "Tdidn’t koow but what it was whedtficlit’ br bat- 
‘fel or some other field. “Ti’s-alt aight ‘Mi Cora-"' 
field., Wel bave @ threslifag here in lesy. thau a 
minnte, Were you drguk fast night ee 
io | hXes sir.” ) ; es grbs 
| «Kad youtwo been here efits?” ary 
'Y és, gir,” Nite . 
“And you havent 
Again. er 


‘xesalyed” hover. ‘fo como ” 


i a ir,” ~"" : a bry ee 
~ | "That's busigesp, and it does mo goo to’ hear » 
man speak up that ite Mr, Goratela, how ‘would 
fourteon dayseni’.. ine: Togas 

"| “Tam eetisiied,” OP etek ds as 

“ Thou fourteen days it fs, and I’M ask tlie ari¢er 
“ give Son the Best seat Hho bins let Ps a 

y ol ,88 you drive up. Good- t. 
Cornfield.” Be ABB 0 RE ete 

A Hicuianp. Lap.—In the Heelands théy lave 
avery amart race growing, if thig report on. sport- 
ing is quitecorrect. The persong talking eperts are 
an elderly ‘“Heeland” lady and a boy of twelve, 
foud of fishing andahooting. The ‘ Hestandl® lady, 
thinking the boy has propensity for the sea, en- 
deavours to check it by snap A exclaiming, } 
down her paper avd heaving adeep sigh: ‘AN An- 
drew, lad, how terrible, it must be to be.shipwrecked - 
long at sea, you know, when they aré. drawidg lots 
to eat some one!” “I'd jump into the sea. before 
théy should draw lots for me,” exclaimed the youth 
to the lady. “But, Apdrew, my lad, they. would — 
fish you up.” Sportive Andrew was not to.be had 
like that, for he replied.at ance’: “ I. wouldia bite.” 
“You're a vara clever callant, but noo if you were 
ob land and meta leopard?” “ Ab, yon would h’t leave 
nje, would you?” askedthe boy. *‘* Noo, noo, lad@die, 
I wouldna leave ye if I. were.tbere, I’d stand before 
you.” ‘Ob, what a good goul! you are a dear! 
that would-be nice!” exclaimed the,delighted, inno, 
cent boy, “ for thep, you know, I could rua off. while 
it ate you up !’” ; 

DUCK SHOOTING. 

“Speaking of shooting ducks,”’ says Dr. F’., “ puts 
me in mind of the great storm that occurred whén I 
lived on the island. As you are well aware, our 
island. was near by Casco Bay ; an awful storm arose, 
and was so fierce that it drove all the ducks in the 
bay into a er covering about am acre; near my 
house, In fact, so many ducks. crowded into that 
pond that I could not see a drop of water.” 

“ Well,” says,Smitb, “ did ye shute any of *em ?” 

“That's what I was coming at. I went into the 
house and ft my double-barrelled gun and’ dis- 
charged both Darrels in the midst of them, but, to 
my astonishment, they arose ig the air, leaving not 
a golitary duck in the pond.” 

“Good gracious! ye don’t say,” says Smith, 
“didn’t ye hey any shot in yer gun, or what was 
the trouble?” 

“Well, I was.coming to that,” said Dr, F. “It 
astonished'me at first, but as.soon as the ducks rose 
a few hundred yards in the air aud began to separate 
a little, the dueks, began to drop, and, whether you 
‘belleye it or not, T picked up twenty-nive barrels of 
ducks, and it‘was a poor season for ducks too, You 
see, the ducks were wedged in so solid in the pond 
that when they rose they carried the dead oues into 
the air, with them, and when they separated’ down 
came the twenty-nine barrels of dead ones,” 

A.COOKING RECIPE, 

How neatly a Frenchman turns a compliment, or 
gives a recipe for ig!. Here. is.anew method 
of preparing wild duck, told with exceeding grace: 

“Once upon a time there was a terrible wild man 
who lived’ on nothing but what he shot or fisied. 1 
came across him.in his forest; wae huogry. With 








if a man has torticollis, enchylosis of the radius, 


the hospitality of an aborigine, the wild man invited 
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ine. with) him on a Senge cent wild dack, 
at om roasting. It was a lovely sight 
to see how the noble ‘bird, turning slowly before. the 

fire, was just rari HY delicate: golden tint 
“*Tooks nicely! A ny it not?” said’ the’ man. 

‘ shalbnot ronstitl? .:.) .' , 

= vain did I plead: for: roast, duck. Remorse- 
he tore the bird from the'spit, out off legs, and 
wings, divided up. the breast and pitched 


ll into. the stewpot. ‘ : © 

» bedetenes , and hungry. to my very 
toes, I had’ a remonstfatice' on my lips: as Esew the’ 
wild creatnre throw itd the ‘pot » pincli of stilt, then 
a few peppercorns, two. tablespoonsful of. olive ofl, 
then a half-tembler:of Bordeaux. wine, and, last.the . 
juice of w lemon, ’ 
ophen the wnttnied’ itm stitred it, “amd” Jet it 
simmer for an, hour, Somewhat doubtful I 
tasted the dish. Oh, ecstacy! it was ae re 

f enthusiasm, I,:the! hungry many ; d 
this recipe; go shoot ther duck’ and cook hiu thus.” 


& BRILLIANT RROBPTEON.. i , 


The visit of His Bosal. Flighness the. Sultan of | 


Zanzibar appears to have stimulated the hospitality 


of our official authorities in # remarkable: degree, | 


It being’ thought important to impress’ the dis-- 
tinguished visitor, with the wealth, power. and. 
greatness.of this. country, steps have been taken. to 


effect this object in the most striking and: effectual 


manner 

On his arrivalat Gravesend, after being presented 
with a pint of fresh, shrimpa, the,sultan was escorted: 
intoa steam-tug with amawning ly supplied 
by the Citizen wo ar and was: rapidly conv: 
up the river through ‘the’ Poal,/in drizzling: weather, 
to Westminster. His highness id great. ad- 
miration atthe, manner in. w the blaeks: from 
the chimney of the —— about 
his royal’ person) as if recognizing: aw Afticnn 
potentate.. *A’ guard of Honour markod: their 
sense of the, by, arriving teo, late 
at the Westminster «landing +stage. In atten 
dant their arrival, the Sultan’s tug was moored to a 
coal-barge, whose fine lines: and” brilliant 
appearance appeared to interest him much. After 
some time an imposing. force, eonsisting .of a: whole 
sergeant’s guard, marched ‘up,.with @ brass band ; 
and the‘distinguished visitor and his suite; amid the 
chaff of a small but enthusiastic ¢rowd on West- 
ninster Bridge, were deposited, and’ baggage, 
on the: landing-stage, where a genfleman in @ Bive 
livery informed them that they miglit, go’ to 
hotel, and amuse themselves as they pleased, 

“Growlers” having been procured, a: procession 
was formed, which dreve rapidly away ii tlie 
direction of Hyde Park, ‘The-band then played 
“God Save the Queen,” in recognition of our 
satlonnl hespjtality, and the. crowd dispersed.— 

une 

MUSICAL ACCENT. 

Tom Cook was subpoenaed as: a. witness, On 
a by Sir James Scazlet,, he was: 
as 

‘“ What is a musical aceont?’” 
adi terms are a guinew « lesson, said,” said 

OOK. 

A loud laugh. 

Sir James, who was rather ruffled said, * Never 
nind your tertis here—I ask yon what is: a musical 
ae , Can you see it” 

«7 0. . 


“Can: you feel it 2” 

“ A rousician' can,’”* 

Great laug! ‘ter, 

Now’ pray, sir, said Sir James, very angry,,don’t 
beat about the bush, but explain to his lordship and 
the jury. who are’ su to. know: nothing «bout, 
music, the meaning of what you call " secent,’ ” 

“ Accent in musio is # certain stress Iaid upon » 
particular note, in the same manner as you would 
lay a stress upon any given. word for the purpese. of 
being better understood. Thos if I, were. to eny,, 

You are a, donkey,’ it.reata, on donkey; but if I 
ber to say ‘ You are a donkey,’ it rests om you, Sir 

ames, f 

Reiterated'shoute of lawgtiter by’the whole court, 
im which the bench itself joined, followed. this re. 
partee, Silence Being at length restored, the Judge, 
with much seeming gravity, accosted.the chopfallen 
counsel this— 

“ Are you satisfied, Sir James ?” 

Sir James, in,» great huff, said 

“ The: witnessanay-go dewn.” 





We fear that the peculiar humout of the London 
cabman is in danger of extinction, A cabby, wlio, 
when paid his proper fare, asked his customer how 
long he had been ‘from: the. country; and, alluding to: 


all pelt: | 


fined ten shillings for abuse. Really, if cabby cannot 
have his little joke now, his life will beeome intoler- 
able, and what will the renee eo 
agreeable pleasantness is suppres: a js on 

Ir ig said that Miss:Thompson has:already got her 
| wext picture.on. the stocks, and has been offered 
several thousands .of pounde for it by Lord Dudley 
‘The subjectis’ got finally fixed ; or rather the 
exact situation and } but it is understood 
that the work will relate to the Indian mutiny, 

S82. Jarome mentions a widow that. married her 
cteventy+third husband, whom in his tern had been 
married to twenty wives—surely an’ experienced 
ba ge A woman named Elizabeth Massi, who 
Aied, at, Florence in 1768, had been married to seven 
husbands; all:of whom, she outlived, She espoused 
the last at: the’ mature age of 70,. When ow her 
denthbed she reciiletl!’ the ‘good* and’ bad ‘points in 
each of ve hushands, and) having’ impartially 
wéigbed them in. the balance, she. singled eutiher 
fifth > as her favourite; and desired: thaé:ier 


spouse r 
remains night be interred hear his, 





THE TWO. SHIPS. 
Two goodly ships in gallant trim’ 
Sailed slowly from the harbour’s mottth } 
One northward veered through shadows.dim, 
And one for summer seas:to south. 
While tearfal eye and quivering ‘lip 
Marked the dark passage of the one, 
Hope, trust and joyance filled the ship 
That gaily seiled to. seas. of sun. 


My lot was cast where arctic blast 

Swept the north-bearing craft, afar; 
My love to tropic seasons passed ' 

here lofty shines-the southern star, 

Sad were'our farewells, wildly duug 

Our last embrace, ere far apart 
Onur destinies divergent swang ; 

Yet still was whispered to my heart 3. 


“°Tis but the chence of circumstence: 
That parts ye now, as it should be ; i 
Have faith ia Him who guides where glance . 
The summer aad the winter sea,’”’ 
And, lo! when near. the haven drew, } 
It proves the same, both ships had sought 
By diffevent:tracts:across the blue, 
Yet guided by the self-same thought. 
By silvery: coasts and ‘fairy isles, 
Through violet deeps her course had ran, 
Still pointing toward the Port of Smiles, 
Which mine by stormy ways bad wor. 
Down dropped ‘the anchor, dropped tie sail, 
We met upon the gleaming: beacti, 
And once more breathed the elds weet tala 
In silence sweeter far'than speech, 


Our haven gained, we have no. need 
To tell the toils and hardships o’er, 
That swept us on with tempest speed 
Tp join at Jast.upou the shara. 
We evew blessed. these ways: 
That, while they seemed to lead apart, 
Btill tended through the dubions. ways 
‘To-draw us nearer, heart te-heart. 
N.D.N. 








STATISTICS. 


IngLAND,—The, Report, of the Commissioners of 
National. Z ducatiomfor 1874 is now issued: It states 
that on the 31st of December last there'were 7,257 
‘schools in operation, being 97 more than in 1873. 
“The number of children on the rolls-who made any 
attendance was 1,006,511, which was. an increase of 
81,815-over the previous year. The average daily 
attendance was 395,390, which was 31,815 mare‘thau 
in 1873. The Commissioners explain the irregularity 
of the attendance by the habit, and in most cases 
thenecessity, of employing the children during certain 
seasons in farm work. They have endesvoured’ to 
make other schools attractive, and the systeu of 
paymeut by results has acted.as a stimulus, and 
there has been a decided improvement in the attend- 
ance. There were 85 schools stracks off the rolls, 
chiefly for insufficient attendance; and five schools 
suspended. The number of warranted schools is 
5,356., There are 1,252 clerical and 204 Iay. Roman 
Oatholie managers, 261 clerical and. 368 Pro- 
testent jan managers, 828 clerical and 178 
lay Presbyterian managers, 88 clerical’ and 42 lay 
managers. of other denominations, and 207 official 
lay. rs. There ave.4,741 schools under Roman 
‘Catholic clerical management. Over 79 per cent. of 
the pupils in attendance are Roman Catholic, 11 per 
cent. Presbyterians, and: over 8 cent. Protestant 





his batband, said he saw he-haé lest his pa, has been 


Episcopalian, The ave daily attendance in the, 
model-sclicols was 8,619; in it was 8,654; The 


‘number on the rolls is larger. During tho year 
528 teachers, of whom: 156! were trained in Dublin 
at the public expense, -were.withdraw from the 
service. 





GEMS. 


PriEasuRescome like oxen, and go away. like post~ ° 

Orses. - y a ’ 

TcO many persons'areless ashamed of having done 
wrong than of being found out. : 

As'length of life is denied ws, we should at least 
dp something to show flat we have lived. 

One of the saddest things,about human nature 
ig, that man may guidejothers jn the.path of life; 
without. walking in it himself+that.he.may be: a 
pilot, and yet a castaway. Bae te 

Igis easy in the world to liye aftér the world’s 
opinion ;it-is easy in solitude to live-aftar, your own ; 
bntthe, great man iis he who, in. midst..of the 
crowd, keeps, with: perfect pater gs indepen+ 
denee of solitude, Bs wl ax? 
* Hewhoriches hasmay secure influence in the'social 
world, and, be surrouuded by. all tho, luxupi 
and splenduor that wealth can bestow} ‘yet what * 
amounts the occupancy Of a gilded palace, if the art 
of presse i does not exist in tha bosom of the . 

it. 

plaints, with, patience, even. when. ; 

s¢omplaints are vain, is one of the duties: of friend-) 
mhip ; and, though it mustbe that he suffers 

it os aher> viet hides his grief in silence, yet * 

beinaot be d eniv that he who complains act like»; 
man, like a social being, whe leoksfor help from his 

fellow-creatures. r 








HOUSEHOLD: TREASURES. 


Quick PuppiInG.—One egg, one cup of sugar,. . 
one tablespoonful of melted butter, one cup of 
sweet milk, half'a teaspoonful’ of soda, three cups 
of flonr. Bake half an hour or more. Eat with 
sweet sauce. 

Aprus Popprne.—One pint sweet milk, four egzs 
beaten to a froth, one teaspoonful of soda, a little 
salt, flour enough to make a batter, four large ap- 

les chopped stir well; bake in deep tins; serve 

ot, with butter and.sugar; 

Fancy Caxkzs.—Beat the yolks of four eggs into: 
half a pound of white sugar, add @ little less than 
half a pound of flour, Beat fifteen: minutes, flavour 
with lemon, add the whites of the eggs well beaten. 
Bake. in small patties and prt. sugar plums om 


tap. 

Vinegar Oanpys—One cup: white sugar, one 
half sup vinegar; boil-till ## crisps in cold water. 
This makes an ‘excellent candy, and somewhat 
beneficial also.as,it id good for colds, If the vine- 
gar be very strong. take a. little-less of, it and some . 
water; but for us:the strength of the vinegar never 
hurts. When done pour out on buttered plates, 
and either mark off in squares an inch or twe wide 
as it cools, or else, when cool enongh to handle, 
po it until it is nice and white; then cut it into 
sticks, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir is statistically. computed that 100,000,000 nute 

of various kinds are annually eaten in America. 
Tux Tullamore guardians have granted out-door 
relief (which is in Ireland given only in exceptional 
cases) to an aged woman on her guy @ gerti- 
in the year 


ficate showing her to have been 
1772, 

Goop, news having been receivedfrom all'the wine 
growing districts, there is but one ery of joy and ° 
admiration in thé vineyards at the magnificent ap- 
pearance of the vines. Since.1840 such promises of 
abundance have not been seen, 

Tue Massack#® OF THE InwocentTs:—Herman, . 
the perfume manufacturer of Cannes, uses annually 
one hundred and forty thousand ds of rose 
leaves, thirty-two thousand pounds of jasmine 
flowers, twenty thousand pounds of. violets, eight 
thousand pounds of tuberoses, and.other perfume- > 


laden flowers in like 

Tue direetors of the Alexandra Palace really 
deserve the thanks of the public for making Satur- 
day a popular, that is to say, ¢. shilling day,, with 
the exception, of one : & month, and for pro- 
viding extra attractions on our” ~holiday. 
The directors are highly satisfied with the success 
of this new pleasure resort thus far. 

Mr. Henky Campo, Testo has, just retumed . 
from Rome, where he has. been for many 
months past on #. portrait of Pius The work ‘is 
now completed. ‘The is “sedent” and of 
life-size. Cardinal Ma’ has pronounced it. the 

; portrait of his Holiness he has ever geen, 
Pope. has testified his own by 





vad b 
upon the painter the Order of St. Sylvestre, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Henry C.—The report has been received, but the sub- 
ject is scarcely suitable for the Lospow Reaper. 

Mitumer.—A letter addressed to the Home Office, 
bearing the gentleman's official designation, would no 
doubt find him, 

G. L, M.—The novelty of your announcemént is not 
such as will with general approbation. The terms 
employed aré too,extravagant and contradictory to be 
consistent with any notions of humour, 

E. M.—Your letter is calculated to puzzle, for while 
ou give a country address you distinctiy. state that you 
ive in London, . Anomalies of this description often 

stand in the way of the realization of a person's hopes. 

Srx-FEET Frep.—As a judgment on the subject carinot 
be formed «jthout the opportunity of inspection, your 
better course seems to to consult one of the 
surgeons who practice in the town in which you reside. 

Anzlia W,—The handwriting is very plain and neat, 
It is sufficiently good to qualify you as an assistant to a 
shopkeeper so far as handwriting is concerned, but you 
know that good handwriting is not the only qualification 
required for such a situation, 

. J, W.—The rhymes about “The Months of the 
Year” and “ My Love" are too simple for publication. 
The last verse of the latter piece bas the misfortune to 
remind the reader of the aphorism that ‘* between the 
sublime and the ridiculous there is but a step.” 

SupscriBER,—The publication in question can be pro- 
cured by order of any bookseller or newsvendor, With 
regard to the other topic of your note there is an old 
adage and a very true one that declares that Love will 
find out the way, which is indeed obvious enough to any 
person who considers the subject. 

R. S.—The “Sailor's Song” and “* The Red, White and 
Blue of Our British Flag’”’ are very good songs in their 
way. If the former were set to somewhat plaintive 
music and the latter were endowed with a stirring, mar- 
tial tune, both would, if well sung, doubtless elicit the 
applause of a sympathizing audience, 

Ponramovrm.—Tonics are medicines which have a ten- 
dency to increase the appetite and to strengtheu and 
brace the body generally. The pimples would pass away 
by attention to your diet and exercise. Sunken eyes are 
frequently the result of privations, fatigue and care. 
Perscns who perspire freely without exertion, in the 
manner you describe, should consult a physician with- 
out delay. 

A Total ABstaInER.—Your best course of action ie to 
do your duty in your present position and to strive to be 
content, Your desire should be to make yourself fit to 
profit by any advantageous opportunity that should in 
the natural order of things come in your way, rather 
than to allow any small annoyance to tempt you. to 
force a change which might only lead you out of the 
frying-pan into the fire, 

A Constant Reaper asks : **Can the father of an ille- 
gitimate child be legally enforced to contribute to its 
support after the expiration of twelve months from its 
birth, the child not having been sworn to him ?"—An- 
swer: No, unless the alleged father has within the last 
twelve months paid money for the child’s maintenance, 
in which case he may be proceeded against at any sub= 
sequent period, without limitation as to time. 

LARENCE —The best thing to remove hair from the 
face is a keen, polished razor, purchased at good cutler's 
shop, You will requirea brush and soap as auxiliaries 
to the razor, and since we are unable to accommodate 
you with a diagram to show the precise manner in which 
these instruments are manipulated, we suggest that for 
one occasion only you should ask of.some kindly dis- 
posed barber permission to gaze upon the occupants of 
the barber’s chair. 

Green Fir Owry,—Portland is a peninsula in the 
county of Dorset. in the south of England. It contains 
the castle of Portland, built by Henry VIIL. in 1520, the 
Bow and Arrow Castle, erected by William Rufus, a 
convict prison, built in 1842, and a few small villages, 
The population is small, between 6,000 and 7,000. The 
place contains extensive quarries of stone, which afford 
employment to the labouring men. Many men are also 
engaged in constructing a harbour of refuge, which is 
expected to shelter an area of water of upwards of two 
thousand acres in extent. 

Mrs. McC.—The discharges and testimonials to ser- 
vants are usually given ‘viva voce; but if writing is re- 
quired to be the words employed are put fn the 
form of anote written in the third person. Thus a dis. 
charge would be given in some such terms as the follow- 
ing; “‘Mrs, So-and-So begs toinform Janet Blank that 
her services will not be required after a date.” Whilea 
testimonial would say: “This is to certify that Eliza- 
beth White was jn the service of Mrs, Major Macpherson 





as cook for the od of three and that Mrs. 
Major Keloshteton maanes speak in too favourable terms 
“8 professional abilities, general intelli- 
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affair; after this follows a treatment of alder bar 
sumach, and other things, the fabrics being dipped 
boiled again and again. Butno madder is us these 
black dyes. This is our point, which we thus promi- 
nently refer to, because we aware that an author of some 
authority has given a receipt (erroneously, we think) in 
which madaer is stated @ component partofa 
black dye, -To learn the art of dyeing takestime, You 
cannot arrive at it without some trouble and expense. 
It is the desire to call your attention to the latter item 
that leads us to write these truisms and to add: Mani- 
pulate such small items as your ribbons and neckties 
— the fashion of a dyer if you will, aud use Judsou’s 
yes. ‘ 
, AFTER THE PARTY. 
Fair women drop out from yon threshold 
Like blossoms flung out iv the morn, 
Warm, fragrant and waxen, but drooping 
They nieet the gray, shadowy dawn. 
Floating out to each carriage in waiting, 
Whenee, chrysalis-like, each had flown, 
Each fair, weary head, with its chaplet, 
Counts its gains and its losses alone. 


Has the queen of the party some sorrow 
That down from the lids drooping low 

Fall het tears on the roses she presses— 
Is there fire lying under the snow? 

When the jewelled fan seemed but @ sceptre 
Commanding her blind devotee, 

And the haughty red mouth was unsmiling, 
Was it only a strange sophistry ? 


When she passed Hilton Ryle, did she see him 
Low bending by Lilian fair? 

Did she see in his hand the blue blossom 
That earlier drooped in her hair? 

She jested and smiled, I remember. 
Nor seemed to see aught by the way ; 

But a woman sees swiftly arival, 
Though gestures nor movement betray. 


Ah, queen, you have tried him too hardly,. 
The ae has tugged at bis chain 

Until coldness its liuks have corroded, 
And now he is free once again. 

Ah, yes, tell the rose your repentance 
Of lofty, unwomanly pride, 

And whisper at will the sad secret, 
The serf lingers not at your side. 


For the heart you have lost groweth priceless, 
The captive set free dearer grows ; 

Would the cold, bitter words were unspoken! 
Would the past return, little rose! 

You are cool to my cheeks, little blossoms ; 
The words I have whispered don’t tell; 

But the party is over, sweet roses, 
And I—ah, I loved him so well E.-L. 


JosePuine.—The height of the spire of Salisbury Cathe- 
dral is four hondred and four feet. It is, we believe, the 
loftiest in England. In architectural glossaries the 
word spire is defined to mean “the tapering mass which 
forms the summit of a steeple.” It seems therefore to 
follow that when we have given you the height of the 
hihest spire in England we have also given you the 
height of the highest steeple. The height of the dome 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, as distinguished from 
the tower and cross by which it fs surmounted, is about 
two hundred and tee Bs fect. We know of no 
dome in England of greater height than this. Perhaps 
the best mode of obtaining knowledge on the subject re- 
ferred to at the end of your note is to try your fortunes 
as others do. The way to try is obvious, and expe 
so they say, is a good schoolmaster. 

JeaLous CatrLe Deaer’s Dacitine.—It is not surpri- 
sing that your unwelcome admirer should be uvinfluenced 
by your wordy declarations about the intolerable bore- 
dom of his frequent visits. His passion for you drove 
him into a deep study of the poems of Shakespeare, and 
conning o'er * The Passionate Pilgrim,” he read the 


lines: 

** Have you not heard it said full oft 

A woman's nay doth stand for nought ?” 
So he will not heed your words, Therefore your tactics 
must be changed, Try what looks will do. You wish 
his visits to you to cease. Then look as if you meant: it. 
Your instinct should tell you how, by means of a — 
few words and by the potency of your expression 
demeanour youcan smile upon him until he blooms no 
more, in your presence at all events. The same recipe 
is applicable to your friend who teazes you'with too 
many kisses, When they become unpleasant to you your 
eyes can say so better than your tongue. 

J. B., twenty-three, would like to correspond’ with a 
young lady about ogre or twenty wita a view to 
matrimony; she must bea Roman Catholic. 

W.d, C,, twenty-eight, medidin height, rather dark, in 


business as draper, wishes to correspond with a yo 
wel" fair and accomplished, with a view to sates, 


ARI, eon, tall, dark brown eyes, black hair 
musical, would like to co! with a you 
man who would be fond of } ey a wit; 's tradesman 


James, twenty- * fair, with blue wish 
panel onan young abot owenty. 
fond of home and music; a dark one pre- 


AwnpreEw, twent: eg 9 ae i good vege 


his friends, w to correspond with young lady 

p AD, he is an engineer with a good salary, 
and would cabo ogeed be ina: loving wiles ' 
4. C., widow, w op meres. 8 steady young 

man who is. loving and fond of home; she is twenty 
eight, medium heigh , domesticated, fond of home. 
no encumbrance, dark re and dark eyes. 

G. H., twenty-nine, medium height, of fair complexion, 

sate wien, focomeennt wis young - or 

widow n own age, complexion and 

ous, with a view to matrimony; oho must Save 


with 
iness, 6001. capital, 
om 1201, to 150, He like to meet with 
ing Ce with some means, 

RinG, twenty-six, respectable and good look- 
ing a mechanic worth nearly e00l, wishes to correspond 
with a lady with a view to ; she should 
be thoroughly domesticated and good looking, worth the 
same amount or more, A young widow not objected to, 


ae ig ary in the M 1 
. H., a youtig man in ‘etropolitan Police. bein 
tired of a single life, desites to meet with an intelligent 
ye Ry witha to matrimony ; 
eig! r, considered good looking, aud can 
the violin and pianoforte. Respondent sho 
ligent — Moya * ; F 
aPPy Jack, twenty-one, a tall, handsome young man, 

dark, fond of singing and music, earns a of 1201. 
per annum, has 2001, in Bank of England, and is of good 
education, wishes to correspond witha handsome 
lady ‘about twenty; an actress erred, . ** 
Jack” would make a good husband to a loving wife. 

Taree ComPanions.—" Lon Alice,” twenty, dark 
hair and epee. tall, very loving, would like to correspond 
with ‘ oung man, a captain or sergeant in the army. 
* Vio: wenty-five, medium height, dark hair and 
eyes, would like to correspond with a captain or mate in 
a merchant ship.’ ‘* Annie,” twenty, mediam height, 
fair, very loving, would like to correspond with a captain 
or mate & merchaat ship.. Respondents who are 
companions would be preferre 

CoMMUNICATIONS . RECEIVED. 


Pouty is res to by—*‘ William,” who thinks he 
would make a loving husband. 

Asrrt by—“* Annie,” twenty-one, dark, of a loving 
disposition and fond of home, thinks she {s all he re- 
quires in a wife. a 

Darx-Eres by—“ T. H.,” who would make her a good 
husband ; and by—“ Giuseppe,” 5ft. 9in., fair, blue eyes 
soe tempered, and holds a good position in the Royal 

avy. 


Amoarot Jack and Prep tHe Daiver by—“ Agnes” 
and “Mande.” ‘ Amoaful Jack” by “ Agnes,” nineteen, 
medium height, dark hair and eyes, good looking, 
thinks she can do all that he requires. 

”* nineteen, 5{t- 7in., fair, blue eyes, 
loving wife. 

Lit by—“* J. B.,” twenty-seven, 5ft. 9in., dark com- 

lexion, blue eyes, and ina good position; by—‘ Amiable 

red,” twenty-five, 5ft, 9}in. d looking, loving, of 

connexions and adcomplis ed ; he has 1001. in cash 

ides property; and by—“‘A. B.C.,” twenty-seven, 

5ft. 8in., look ing, has a little money, fond of home, 
and would make a loving husband. ‘ 

BRT. by—‘‘ Emily, twenty, tall, rather dark, very 
domesticated, loving, and thinks she is aJl he requires; 
by—“S. M B.,” twenty-one, tall, dark hair and eyes. 
tolerably good looking, thinks she could be very fond of 
a sailor, and would make a loving wifé; by—** Annie T.,” 
twenty-one, tall, fair, considered looking, and would 
make a good, loving wife; and by—‘‘ Zi B,,” dark 
hair, passable in looks, tempered, loving, very re- 
spectable, would like to be a sailor's bride 

Art the Back Nomsers, Parts and Vorumes of the 
*Lonpon Reaper” are in print and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of tho 
United Kingdom Post-free for Three-halfpence, Bighi- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpeuce each. 

Tre Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly ; or Faced One Shilling and Kightpence. 

Lirzg ayp Fasuton, Vols. 1 and 2, Price Seven Shil- 
lings and Sixpence each. 


«*s Now Ready Vou, XXIV. of Taz Lowpow Reaves, 
Price 4s; 6d. 

Also, the Tiriz and Inpexto Vou XXIV., Price One 

NNT 


NOTICE. — Part 146, for Juz, Now Ready, Pric? 
Sixpence, post-free Eightpence, 

N.B.—CorresPonpents must ADDRESS THEIR Lerrer*® 
2 ~ Epiror or “Tus Lowpon Reaper,” 334, Strand, 
+4+ We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
cripts. As pore are seut'to us voluntary, au thors 
hould retain copies. 
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